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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  the  study 

The  ensuing  study  is  rooted  in  the  broad  problem  of  French- 
language  instruction  in  Alberta  high  schools  as  it  affects  two 
groups  of  students*  The  first  group  consists  of  those  who  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  French  tongue  beyond  that  acquired  in  oral 
French  and  the  regular  high  school  courses;  this  will  be  called 
the  French-background  group*  The  second  group  is  made  up  of  those 
students  who  have  no  such  background  and  will  be  called  the  non- 
French-background  group#  The  former  group  comes  largely  from 
French-speaking  homes  and  has  frequently  had  the  additional  ad¬ 
vantage  of  having  taken  all  or  part  of  the  elementary  French  course 

authorized  by  the  School  Act,  Section  154#  The  problem  is  further 

1 

complicated  by  the  fact  that  some  pupils  of  non-French  parentage 
have  also  taken  French  in  the  elementary  grades.  For  convenience 
these  groups  will  be  herein;  referred  to  as  group  FB  and  group  NFB 
respectively  and  these  designations  will  by  extension  include  both 
the  papers  and  the  marks  of  the  students  concerned. 

The  core  of  this  investigation  is  an  analysis  of  the  Depart¬ 
mental  examination  papers  in  French  5  written  in  July,  1944.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  separate  and  compare  the  two  groups  of  papers  in 
order  to  discover  what  advantage,  if  any,  is  enjoyed  by  group  FB 
and  ho w  the  marks  received  by  group  NFB  are  affected.  Since  all  the 
marks  on  each  grade  XII  examination  paper  are  transmuted  to  fit  a 
partially  preordained  frequency  distribution,  presumably  warranted 
by  the  large  number  of  cases,  it  is  clear  that  the  inclusion  in 

such  a  distribution  of  a  large  at y p i c al  gr oup ( FB )  mi ght  seriously 
1 . See  summary  of  J .L .Tfibeault f  s  thesis  later  in  this’ to p ortT, p .TT 

2. Appendix  11(1) reveals  the  possibility  that  some  of  these  may  have 
received  FB  classif4ca^l°n  according  to  teachers’  judgment. 
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alter  and  invalidate  some  or  all  of  the  other  (NEB)  marks,  This 
problem  will  require  a  determination  of  the  numerical  strength 
of  both  EB  and  NEB  groups  and  of  the  extent,  if  an3r,  to  which  the 
former1 s  performance  is  atypical  — presumably  superior.  More  spec¬ 
ifically,  it  is  planned  to  separate  the  two  groups  of  marks  and 
compare  their  distributions,  then  to  change  the  NEB  marks  back  to 
the  original  raw  scores  and,  following  the  Department  of  Educations 
transmutation  scheme,  to  convert  these  into  the  marks  which  would 
have  been  assigned  had  the  BB  scores  never  entered  into  the  orig¬ 
inal  population.  This  done,  one  has  only  to  subtract  from  these 
corrected  NEB  marks  the  marks  actually  recorded  in  order  to  determ¬ 
ine  the  deprivation  of  the  NEB  marks.  It  should  then  be  possible  to 
determine  the  number  of  students  who  would  have  received  a  higher 
letter  rating,  for  example,  A  instead  of  B,  but  for  the  deprivation. 

An  effort  will  also  be  made  to  analyse  the  scores, treating 
each  test  item  separately,  and  to  classify  errors  for  each  group 
in  the  hope  that'  such  an  anal3rfeical  comparison  will  shed  further 
light  on  the  attainments,  problems  and  needs  of  each  group. 

These  factual  comparisons  will  be  supplemented  by  a  compar¬ 
ison  of  the  opinions  of  teachers  of  the  two  groups  as  reported  in 
a  questionnaire  containing  lists  of  1. objectives  believed  to  be 
attained  or  attainable,  2.  obstacles  to  success,  and  3.  realia  or 
vitalizing  instructional  aids.  Without  any  intention  of  suggesting 
that  such  opinions  must  be  accepted  as  facts, a  mathematical  compar¬ 
ison  of  expressed  opinbns  is  presented  for  whatever  value  it  may 
have  in  appraising  the  total  effective  situation. 

The  second  chapter  refers  to  a  few  salient  factors  in  the 
general  setting  from  which  the  narrower  problem  is  probably 
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i ns e par able.  Although  perhaps  not  strictly  an  integral  part  of  the 
investigation,  such  a  general  survey  seems  advisable  for  several 
reasons  including:  the  practical  nature  of  the  study,  the  scantiness 
of  previous  research  in  the  field, and  the  variety,  complexity  and 
urgency  of  associated  practical  problems.  An  effort  will  be  made  to 
limit  this  section  to  factors  bearing  directly  upon  conclusions  and 
suggestions. 

Finally,  it  may  be  noted  here  that  conclusions,  being  rather 
detailed  and  varied,  will  be  found  throughout  chapters  IV  to  VII 
under  the  appropriate  sub-headings  and  are  largely  summarized  by 
the  tables.  The  concluding  chapter  is  then  devoted  chiefly  to  a 
criticism  of  conclusions  and  a  rather  general  summary  o±  the  sit¬ 
uation  with  a  few  tentative  suggestions. 
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CHAPTER  II 


TWO  BACKGROUNDS  COMPARED 

Any  approach  to  completeness  in  surveying  the  chief  background 
differences  affecting  the  French-language  status  and  needs  of  the 
two  groups  of  students  under  comparison  ?rould  far  exceed  the  scope 
of  this  study*  It  nonetheless  seems  desirable  in  the  interests  of 
coordinated  interpretation  of  results  to  seek  some  light  on  such 
questions  as  the  following.  What, in  view  of  modern  knowledge  of 
philosophy, psychology, sociology  and  linguistics,  is  a  tenable  set 
of  objectives  for  each  group?  What  is  the  true  value  of  French  as 
a  regular  subject  on  the  high  school  curriculum  for  each  group?  How 
does  Canada’ s  bilingual  culture  affect  the  problems  and  needs  of 
each  group?  What  factors  in  the  Alberta  picture  bear  most  directly 
upon  the  comparison?  In  particular, a  research  findings  based  on 
Alberta  data  are  available?  While  these  questions  cannot  be  answered 
here,  a  few  observations  follow. 

Objectives  and  their  "Validity 

The  validity  of  a  wide  range  of  objectives,  both  practical 
and  cultural,  for  FB  students  appears  too  obvious  to  be  seriously 
challenged.  The  extent  to  which  M3  objectives  differ  from  NFB  object¬ 
ives  in  Alberta  will  be  the  subject  of  some  quantitative  comparisons 
In  chapter  Y. 

.One  frequently  encounters  the  view,  among  both  laymen  and 

educationists,  that  for  a  large  percentage  of  the  NFB  students  in 

our  high  schools  foreign  languages,  including  French,  lack  practical, 

real-life  value  sufficient  to  justify  the  heavy  requirements  of  time, 

effort  and  expense.  This  seems  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  apparent 

Incongruity  between  newer  statements  of  educational  ideals  on  the 

one  hand  and  more  traditional  objectives, curricula, texts  and  methods 
on  the  other.  It  is  here  suggested  that  the  rich  and  varied  subject 

matter  resources  of  French  culture  and  language,  adapted  to  modern 

-4- 
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viewpoints,  could  scarcely  fail  to  provide  an  excellent  medium  for 

capitalizing  the  HFB  studentb  abilities,  interests  and  energy  and 

integrating  them  into  a  distinctive  life-pattern  maximally  expressive 

of  the  values  of  our  civilization^  Furthermore , perusal  of  classic 
Z 

studies  most  often  cited  in  attesting  the  futility  of  foreign  lang¬ 
uage  courses  for  high  school  students  suggests  that  these  surveys 
were  based  substantially  on  practices  and  objectives  now  outdated. 

In  any  case,  it  is  indefensible  to  conclude  that  because , under  ad¬ 
mittedly  unsatisfactory  conditions  and  with  admittedly  inadequate 
evaluative  techniques,  certain  outcomes  have  not  been  proven  to 
obtain  they  should  be  regarded  as  illusory  and  discarded  as  educat¬ 
ional  aims. 

Canada1 s  Bilingualism 

The  national  situation,  as  it  bears  upon  our  problem,  is 
extremely  complex,  and  opinions  may  be  expected  to  vary  widely  as  to 
the  relative  significance  of  different  factors  and  desirable  courses 
of  action.  Perhaps-  mainly  becaude  of  such  difficulties,  the  implic¬ 
ations  of  Canada*  s  dual  culture  for  language  teaching  in  Alberta 
has  received  scant  attention*  It  therefore  seems  in  order  not  only 
to  study  the  effects  of  the  Canadian  situation  upon  the  French-Lang¬ 
uage  problems  of  both  FB  and  iTFB  groups  in  Alberta,  but  also  to  viev^ 
the  problem  as  a  reversible  reaction  and  estimate  the  probable  value 
bf  improved  programs  of  French  instruction  in  promoting  Canadian 
unity,  cultural  evolution  and  general  progress. 

The  rift,  extending  far  back  into  history,  between  French- 
speaking  and  English-speaking  Canadians  is  assuredly  one  of  Canada* s 
most  perplexing  problems.  The  intensity  and  all-pervasive  nature 

of  the  survival  motive  or  nationalisme  in  French  Canada  makes  it  an 

H.This  view  is  broadly  confirmed,  by  scores  of  writers  familiar  with 

the  subject.  Bibliography  9. See  also  quotation, page  5, from  A. B. Currie 

2. The  Modern  Foreign  Language  Stud3r, covering  the  years  19B4-7, espec¬ 
ially  the  Report  of  the  Canadian  Committe.  Also  Bibliography  7,p.53 
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inescapable  and  potent  factor  in  all  problems  of  language , culture 
and  education  of  the  FB  group,  Among  positive  accomplishments  of 
of  the  struggle  are:  retention  of  the  French  tongie  in  Canada  and 
of  a  rich  literature  and  culture; purification  of  the  language; 
preservation  of  distinctive  cultural  values  and  a  way  of  life;  a 
strong  awareness  among  French-speaking  Canadians  of  their  cultural 
identity  and  tradition. While  Canada’s  English-speaking  Canadians 
are  more  heterogeneous  culturally,  they  have  perhaps  shown  less 
understanding  of  their  great  co-culture  than  have  the  French- 
speaking  compatriots.  In  view  of  these  divergent  backgrounds}  HFB 
and  FB  students  in  Alberta  may  be  expected  to  reflect  them  in  some 
measure  and  differ  correspondingly  in  attainments,  outlook  and  needa 
Further,  a  legitimate  goal  of  language  training  in  both  groups 
would  seem  to  be  the  promotion  of  mutual  understanding,  appreciation 
and  good  will  both  in  Alberta  and  in  Canada  as  a  whole.  While  doubt¬ 
less  such  fragmentary  acquisitions  as  reading  literacy  in  French 
would  have  much  value  to  NFB  students,  an  all-round  facility  in  the 
language  should  not  only  yield  personal  satisfaction  and  enrichment 
but  should  also  provide  a  priceless  aid  in  the  social  engineering 
suggested  above. 

In  support  of  this  view  may  be  cited  the  unequivocal  words 
B 

of  Dr.  A. B. Currie  who  writes: 

"In  a  bilingual  community  such  as  the  Canadian  nation  the 
responsibility  of  English-speaking  citizens  to  learn  Frenah  is  so 
obvious  as  scarcely  to  need  argument  to  support  it.  The  very  fact 
that  roughly  one  third  of  our  fellow  citizens  use  the  French  lang¬ 
uage  as  their  medium  of  communication  and  their  repository  of  culture 
places  on  a  substantial  number  of  the  other  two-thirds  the  duty  of 
gaining  a  practical  familiarity  with,  if  not  a  scholarly  knowledge 
of,  that  language.  In  fact  there  is  no  better  way  to  learn  the  char¬ 
acteristic  way  of  life  and  habits  of  thought  of  French-speaking 
Canadians  than  learning  their  language.  -  -  -a?. study  of  it  is  bound 
to  yield  -  -  -  a  deeper  understanding  of  our  whole  civilization." 

l.Tne  French  Canadian  OUt look, R.M. Saunders ,Gan. Mod. Lang. Review, Dec . 

1945.  French  Canada, S.B.Ryer son, Progress  Pub. Co. .Tor onto, 1944 
S.The  Modern  Secondary  School, A. B. Currie,  Ryer son, 1943,  pp.78-9. 
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The  Alberta  Picture 


Research  studies  in  the  field  appear  to  be  almost  non¬ 
existent.  The  M. A. thesis  of  Mr.  B.  E.  Walker  throws  considerable 
light  on  the  attainment  of  certain  objectives  in  certain  scnools 
in  the  province  of  Alberta  but  makes  no  separation  of  the  two 
groups  herein  compared.  There  is,  however,  a  comparison  01  high 
school  students  who  have  taken  grade  IX  oral  French  with  those 
who  have  not.  The  results  may  be  regarded  as  applying  preponderantly 
to  the  HFB  group#  It  is  concluded  that  "evidently  the  training  in 
oral  French  in  grade  IX  had  no  significant  advantage  in  reading  and 
writing  accomplishment”1  Yet  the  oral  French  group  was  found  defin¬ 
itely  superior  in  oral  and  aural  skills,  at  was  suggested  that 
"some  form  of  standardized  audition  test  might  profitably  be  used 


along  with  the  traditional  type  of  reading  and  writing  test  to  get 


a  more  complete  picture  of  the  studentfe  progress  in  the  acquisition 
of  a  foreign  language His  results  also  led  to  the  interesting 
suggestion  that  students  of  lower  intelligence  may  get  a  highly 
usable  surrender  value,  and  confirmed  the  value  of  the  unde r stand ing- 
and€ speaking  to  reading-and-writing  sequence.  Mr.  Walker  held  that 
"reading  should  be  the  primary  objective  in  French  classes  towards 
which  all  exercises, grammatical, oral, etc.  should  converge1  and 
that  ”we  must  drive  toward  a  definite  objective  if  we  hope  to  get 


definite  results.” 

1 .  B e  r nal  E .  W alke 


He  referred  such  obstacles  as  the  large  classes, 
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tlie  short  period  of  the  learner’s  life  usually  devoted  to  learn¬ 
ing  French,  teachers’  lack  of  proficiency  in  speaking  the  language 
and  the  general  linguistic  isolation,  and  concluded  "it  might  not 

be  so  cheering  to  find  out  the  achievement  of  all  French  students, 

1 1 

rural  and  urban,  in  our  Province, and  "if  the  Canadian  and 

American  Committees  were  dissatisfied  with  the  results  they  found, 

surely  we  in  Alberta  should  also  be  dissatisfied  with  the  results 

of  French  instruction  in  our  Province  generally."' 

Mr.  JT.  L.  Gibault’s  Thesis’^  refers  to  the  "many  problems 

7 

in  the  field  of  French- English  education"  and  states  that 
"although  the  teaching  of  French  has  been  carried  on  for  years  in 
many  schools  of  Western  Canada,  and  particularly  in  Alberta,  there 
has  never  been,  to  my  knowledge,  any  publisned  study  in  this  field 
of  education,"  '  Mis  study  does  separate  English-  and  French- 
speaking  pupils,  but  needs  with  French  only  in  the  elementary 
grades  in  a  few  schools  in  the  St.  Paul  Inspectorate*  He  found 
that  English-speaking  children  score  about  Tk  higher  in  English 
tes  s  than  French  children  in  the  same  schools,  but  that  this 
difference  is  lass  in  Grade  Till  than  in  Grade  IY.  It  also 
appeared  that  learning  a  second  language  in  the  primary  grades 
did  not  appreciably  affect  achievement  in  the  primary  languages 
this  held  true  for  both  groups. 


A*  H»  §*  stalker,  p .  73  •  7.  ^  *  L*  Gibnult,  p •  1. 

5.  Ibid,  p.  74.  8.  Ibid,  p.  1. 

6.  I.  L.  Gibault’s  Thesis,  Uni v .  of 
Alberta,  1939.  The  Effect  of  French 
Instruction  upon  the  Mastery  of 
English  Language  in  French-English 
Schools  of  t .  Paul  Inspectorate . 
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The  following  bit  of  evidence  suggests  a  decline  of  interest 
or  a  sense  of  failure,  or  both, with  each  successive  year  of  high 
school  French#  As  NFR  students  make  up  almost  95%  of  the  _  population 
used,  the  ensuing  figures  will  apply  mainly  to  the  NFS  group.  The 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Education  show, that  in  1941  the 
enrolment  in  French  1  was  approximately  45%  of  the  total  grade  X 
population;  in  1942  the  French  2  enrolment  was  roughly  25%  of  the 
total  grade  XI  strength;  in  1943  the  French  3  registration  was  only 
slightly  over  15%  of  the  total  enrolment  in  grade  XII.  Since  French 
1  and  2  are  not  always  taken  in  grades  X  and  XI  respectively,  several 
similar  calculations  were  made,  all  of  which  confirmed  these  pro¬ 
portions  fairly  closely.  These  figures  provide,  of  course,  no  hint 
as  to  the  corresponding  FB  situation. 

Regarding  obstacles  to  success,  the  1945  Report  of  the  Alberta 
Teachers’  Association  Curriculum  Revision  Committee  reports  agreement 
among  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Education,  the  University 
Faculty  of  Education,  the  Alberta  Association  of  Teachers  of  French 
and  school  inspectors, both  Frenoh-  and  English-speaking,  that  1.  a 
clarification  of  aims  is  needed,  2.  an  advanced  course  with  more 
cultural  material  would  better  fit  the  needs  of  FB  students,  and  3. 
teacher  training  was  "the  bottleneck  which  blocks  progress  in  the 
teaching  of  French  in  Alberta.”  Again,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
first  and  third  of  these  conclusions  apply  to  group  FB. 

The  1940  Alberta  Programme  of  Studies  for  the  High  School, in 
effect , throughout  the  period  covered  by  this  study,  avoided  any 
final  statement  of  aims  but  suggested  speaking  and  reading  as  features 
worthy  of  emphasis  depending  upon  pupil’s  abilities, attitudes,  person¬ 
al  qualities  and  plans.  "Pending  the  final  solution  of  this  problem," 
the  intention  to  weight  reading  rather  heavily  in  final  examinations 
was  announced.  It  is  apparent  that  such  an  elastic  program  would 
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alt  hough  limited 
XII  examination, 


by  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  a  common  grade 
permit  some  divergence  between  FB  and  NFB-  groups. 


CHAPTER  III 


FROCSI'Upr  IN  FATHERING-  DATA 

Collection  of  data  from  examinations. 

The  first  step  in  this  study  was  a  special  compilation, 
made  by  the  Supervisor  of  Examinations  and  Ms  staff,  of  the 
following  data  *  or  each  of  the  twelve  hundred  students  writing 
final  examinations  in  french  3  1b  July,  1944:  full  name,  age,  sex, 
school  attended,  Grade  IX  category  (A,  B.  €  or  D),  mark  in  Grade 
IX  general  test,  and  marks  in  all  Grade  XII  final  examinations 
written  in  July,  1944# 


The  first  ^uestioimaire 

Fran  the  lists  obtained,  all  names  were  selected,  by 
scrutiny  of  -family  and  given  names  and  the  school  attended,  which 
bore  any  suggestion  of  French  descent  or  residence  in  a  French 
district.  These  names  were  then  listed,  by  schools,  on  forms 
(Appendix  1}  designed  to  ascertain  the  general  extent  of  any 
French  language  background  which  night  be  enjoyed'  and  were  then 
mailed  to  the  principals  concerned.  While  it  was  not  expected 
that  all  freath-spcaking  students  would  be  identified  in  this 
manner,  it  was  hoped  that  the  number  missed  would  be  small  and 
that  the  gem  I ity  of  performance  would  b*cu  .e  evident. 

These  questionnaires  were,  with  the  excaption  of  on©  school 
and  involving  only  one  pupil,  carefully  filled  out  and  returned; 
in  many  oases  supplementary  Information  was  volunteered.  Analysis 
of  these  returns  revealed  seventy  students  with  some  French  back¬ 
ground,  defined  as  including  at  least  the  ability  to  converse 
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freely  in  French  and  either  a  French-speaking  or  bilingual  home 
including  French.  On  the  twenty-five  questionnaire  returned, 
thirty-six  non-French  students  were  also  found.  As  a  rough  check 
of  the  validity  of  the  classification  of  these  students,  their 
average  marks  were  found  to  b©  as  follows: 

French  3  English  3 

French-speaking  group  76*2%  51.0% 

Non- French- speaking  group  49.5  56.5 

The  distribution  by  categories  of  the  former  group  was  35  Hfs, 

21  A’s,  12  B*s,  0  C s s  and  2  D’s.  However ,  it  happens  that  the 
author  is  able  to  state  from  personal  acquaintance  with  the  two 
pupils  obtaining  D  that  very  little  French  is  spoken  in  their 
homes.  These  results  strongly  confirmed  suspicions  that  the 
French-speaking  students  were  obtaining  an  undue  percentage  of 
the  high  marks  and  that  the  inclusion  in  the  total  distribution 
of  an  atypical  group  showing  such  marked  positive  skewness  might 
seriously  distort  the  distribution  of  marks  of  non-French  students 
to  th©  latter fs  disadvantage. 

In  an  effort  to  preclude  possible  charges  that  the  findings 
were  based  on  only  a  fragmentary  sampling  of  basic  data,  it  was 
decided  to  circularise  every  school  in  the  Province  at  which  French 
3  had  been  offered  in  1943-4.  The  excellent  response  to  the 
previous  questionnaire  held  forth  the  hope  that  virtually  complete 
Information  might  be  forthcoming. 

Second  ^uestioruaaire 

Since  the  second  circular  had  to  be  sent  to  a  much  larger 
number  of  schools  than  the  first,  there  were  included  in  it  not 
only  the  names  of  all  students  who  wrote  French  3  in  July,  1944> 
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but  also  several  other  items.  There  were  blanks  to  be  filled  in 
showing  the  number  and  percentage  of  high  school  students  currently 
attending  who  possess  a  French  background.  Finally,  there  was  a 
list  of  items  to  be  checked  which  it  was  thought  might  provide 
supplementary  data  of  value  in  completing  the  provincial  picture 
and  interpreting  results  of  the  analysis  of  examination  answer 
papers.  (Appendix  II).  An  effort  was  made  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  demands  upon  the  time  and  energy  of  the  respondents.  Tvra 
possible  difficulties  may  be  noted:  first,  because  of  the  lapse  of 
more  than  a  year,  few  or  none  of  the  students  concerned  would 
still  be  in  attendance  and,  especially  if  French  teachers  had 
changed  schools  in  the  interval,  it  ight  be  difficult  or  imposs¬ 
ible  to  be  certain  which  students ?  names  should  be  checked;  second, 
the  wording  of  the  questionnaire  was  somewhat  subjective  inasmuch 
as  it  placed  upon  the  teacher  answering  the  task  of  deciding  what 
constituted  an  appreciable  background  in  French.  There  should, 
however,  be  no  constant  error. 

Responses  to  this  second  questionnaire  were  less  nearly 
complete  than  those  to  the  first  one,  83  out  of  125  schools  being 
heard  from.  In  all,  eleven  additional  French- background  students 
were  identified,  five  of  these  being  qualified  by  such  marginal 
comments  as  "speaks  only  a  little  French**  or  "has  not  spoken  French 
for  some  years."  The  marks  of  these  students  ware  distributed 
thus,  1  H,  5  A* 5,  1  B  and  4  0*3.  Since  the  proportion  of  large 
schools  responding  was  fully  as  high  as  that  of  smaller  schools, 
and  sines  these  marks  were  not  conspicuously  superior  to  those  of 
non- French  groups,  the  probability  of  serious  error  due  to  in¬ 
completeness  of  results  appears  to  be  small,  unless,  of  course, 
one  or  more  schools  with  rather  large  enrolments  of  French-speaking 
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students  failed  to  respond.  A  safe  assumption  is  probably  that 
the  percentage  of  French-Speaking  pupils  in  the  4£  schools  not 
heard  from  would  prove  about  the  same  as  in  the  other  83  schools. 
Later  estimates  of  total  FB  numerical  strength  will  be  based  on 
this  assumption.  Recommended  students  from  Western  Canada  and 
University  high  schools  were  not  included  in  this  or  any  other 
part  of  the  study. 

The  ffiiird  Questionnaire 

The  second  and  third  questionnaires  (Appendix  III)  were 
identical  except  that  in  the  latter  pupils1  names  were  not  included 
because  the  information  sought  regarding  their  language  status  was 
already  at  hand, and  the  covering  letter  was  correspondingly  abbrev¬ 
iated.  The  third  questionnaire  was  sent  to  a  small  number  of  school^ 
including  a  few  in  which  French  3  had  not  been  written  in  1944, 
where  FB  students  were  expected  to  be  in  the  majority.  This  was  done 
to  obtain  as  many  as  possible  of  the  FB-  schools  in  order  to  attain 
maximum  reliabilty.  The  total  of  ten  schools  reporting  more  than 
50^  of  their  students  as  of  the  FB  group(or  definitely  stating  that 
the  items  Checked  referred  to  FB  students)  is  still  rather  low  for 
reliable  comparison. 
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CHAPTER  I V 


COMPARISON  BASED  ON  EXAMINATIONS 
The  present  chapter  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  an  analysis 
and  comparison  of  the  marks  supplied  by  the  Examinations  Branch.  Firsb 
the  distributions  of  FB  and  NFB  marks  in  French  3  will  be  compared. 

In  order  to  take  out  the  FB  marks  from  the  original  mixed  distribution 
and  make  corresponding  adjustments  in  the  remaining  NFB  marks  it  was 
found  necessary  to  make  a  number  of  rather  Involved  computations  set 
forth  someYiiat  compactly  in  Tables  I  and  II.  Secondly,  the  marks 
supplied  also  permit  seme  supplementary  comparisons  based  on  grade  IX 
category  (Table  III), grade  IX  general  test, Grade  IX  oral  French, grade 
XII  English,  and  other  grade  XII  subjects  averaged (Table  IV) 

Comparison  of  FB  and  NFB  marks  in 
French  3  with  transmutation  of  NFB  marks 

In  Table  I  the  term  total  population  will  mean  1163, the  total 
number  of  papers,  both  FB  and  NFB,  used  in  the  study. (Rows  7  and  8) 
Wherever  the  word  strength  appears  it  will  mean  numerical  strength  or 
the  number  of  cases.  The  term  deficiency  will  denote  the  number  by 
which  the  actual  number  of  NFB  papers  in  a  given  category (  e.g.  A 
which  covers  all  marks  from  65  to  79  inclusive)  falls  short  of  the 
theoretically  corrected  number, that  is,  the  ngtmber  which  would  have 
obtained  had  the  NFB  group  constituted  the  total  population.  In  row 
8  the  estimated  number  of  NFB  students  shown  in  each  column  is  obtain¬ 
ed  by  subtracting  the  estimated  number  of  FB  students  (row  4$  from 
the  total  population  (row  6)  in  the  same  column;  this  procedure  also 
serves  as  a  check  on  the  total  strength  of  the  NFB  group,  viz., 1075. 
The  next  step  after  thus  separating  the  two  distributions  is  to  redis¬ 
tribute  NFB  marks  maintaining  the  same  proportions,  by  categories 
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or  letter  ratings,  as  was  assigned  to  the  total  population;  this 
distribution  pattern  is  shown  by  the  percentages  in  Row  7.  By  mult¬ 
iplying  each  percentage  in  Row  7  by  1075  the  corrected  distribution 
of  NF B  marks,  shown  in  Row  9,  is  obtained.  Row  10  shows  the  number  of 
papers  which  would  have  to  added  to  each  number  in  Row  8, the  estim¬ 
ated  actual  incidence  of  NFB  papers, of  a  given  category,  to  bring  it 
to  full  strength  according  to  the  corrected  distribution.  Finally, 
these  deficiencies  (Row  10)  are  cumulatively  totalled  to  show  now 
many  marks  would  have  to  be  raised  into  each  category. 

TABLE  I 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  FB  AND  NFB  MARKS 


Roy/  6 

Marks  in  French  3,  July.  1944 

1  .Nuirfber  or  fB;  students 
shown  by  first  quest- 

H 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Total 

ionnaire 

35 

21 

12 

0 

2 

70 

3. No.  on  End  questionnaire  1 

5 

1 

4 

0 

11 

3. Estimate  of  FB* s  missed 

1 

3 

1 

2 

0 

7 

4 .Estimated  total  FB 
strength 

57 

29 

14 

6 

2 

88 

5. Percentage  distribution 
of  FB  marks 

4E.04 

32.95 

15.91 

6.82 

2.27 

99.99 

6 .Distribution  of  total 
population 

69 

174 

459 

294 

187 

1163 

7. Percentage  distn.  of 
total  population 

5.93 

14.96 

37.74 

25.28 

16.08 

99.99 

8. Estimated  NFB  distn. 

3E 

145 

425 

288 

185 

1075 

(Subtract  Row  4  from 
Row  6) 

9. Corrected  NFB  distn. 

64 

161 

405 

272 

173 

1075 

(Row  7  times  1075) 

10. Deficiency  in  each 
category 

32 

16 

-20 

-16 

-12 

0 

(Row  9  less  Row  8) 

11. Cumulative  deficiency 

32 

48 

28 

12 

0 
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It  is  therefore  estimated  that  to  maintain  for  group  NFB 
the  same  relative  distribution  of  marks  as  was  assigned  to  the 
total  population  it  would  he  necessary  to  transfer  52  students 
from  A  to  H  ratings,  48  from  B  to  A,  28  from  0  to  B,and  12  from  D 
to  C.  On  this  particular  paper  neither  the  highest  mark, 100,  nor 
the  lowest  mark,  0, would  he  affected,  for  the  latter  was  made  hy 
an  NFB  student  and  the  former  hy  both  a  French-speaking  adult  and 
a  non- French-background  (Chinese)  student.  However  it  is  probable 
that  on  other  papers  the  highest  3TB  mark  might  exceed  the  highest 
NFB  mark  by  a  considerable  margin, especially  in  view  of  the  small 
number  of  cases  at  the  extreme  tips  of  the  distribution,  and  cause 
a  consequent  displacement  of  the  100 fo  mark. 

Examination  of  Table  I  reveals  a  very  striking  disconformity 
between  the  two  populations  under  study.  While  the  NFB  distribution 
is  approximately  normal  ’with  its  mode  in  the  lower  part  of  B  categ¬ 
ory,  the  FB  distribution  is  markedly  atypical,  showing  very  pron¬ 
ounced  positive  skewness. and  having  its  mode  in  the  H  category.  It 
is  apparent, too,  that  half  of  all  H®s  earned  went  to  FB  students 
who  constitute  only  7  or  8  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  It  may 
also  be  remarked  that  nearly  half  of  the  FB  students  received  H 
ratings  and  75  per  cent  got  either  A  or  H  ratings.  The  FB  handicap 
or  deprivation  will  tend  to  be  highest  in  the  higher  categories. 

To  determine  this  deprivation  at  a  few  critical  points  and 
thus  indicate  its  general  pattern  Table  II  is  given.  Interpol atidnri 
on  the  NFB  frequency  distribution  table (not  reproduced  here  because 
only  the  ranges  immediately  80,  65,  50,  and  40  were  used)  shows  that 
marks  corrected  according  to  the  preceding  plan  would  read  as  in 
Table  II. It  should  be  noted  that  the  fractional  marks  listed  in  the 
second  column  as  Mark  Assigned  were  determined  by  counting  marks 
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down  from  each  critical  point  shown  in  the  first  column.  To  obtain 
frequencies  equal  to  the  exact  deficiencies  shown  in  Table  I,  Row  10, 
it  was  necessary  to  interpolate  between  successive  integers.  Actually, 
of  course,  no  fractional  marks  were  assigned.  Therefore  the  nearest 
whole  number  is  placed  in  brackets  to  the  right  of  eacn  fracoional 
number  in  column  two.  A  similar  explanation  applies  to  the  displace- 
ments  or  deprivations  shown  in  the  third  column. 

TABLE  II 

TRANSMUTATION  OR  MARKS 


Corrected  Mark 

100 

80 

65 

50 

40 


Mark  Assigned 
100Q 

74.57  (74) 
62.75  (63) 
48,261 * * * * * *(48) 
58.048(58) 


Displacement 

0. 

5.63  (6) 

2.25  (2) 

1.74  (2) 

1.96  (2) 


1  and  2.  These  marks  would,  for  practical  reasons,  be  recorded  as 

47  and  57  respectively. 


Table  II  then  reveals  that  an  NEB  student  who  actually  received 

a  French  3  mark  of  74  on  the  examination  in  question  would,  according 

to  the  foregoing  correction  scheme,  have  received  a  mark  of  80.  Thus 
his  mark  suffered  a  downward  displacement  or  deprivation  of  6  points 
as  a  result  of  the  inclusion  in  the  total  population  of  the  superior 
EB  group.  It  is  also  evident  that  for  students  with  lower  marks  the 


deprivation  was  smaller.  Except  at  higher  ranges,  where  this  depriv¬ 
ation  is  greatest  and  might  result  in  the  loss  of  scholarships,  and 
at  critical  points  such  as  40  and  50  where  it  may  mean  failure  to 
pass  or  matriculate,  the  displacement  does  not  seem  serious. 

Comparison  of  Other. Marks 

In  order  to  judge  the  general  comparability  of  the  SB 
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and  NFB  populations  a  few  further  comparisons  based  on  the  data 
supplied  by  the  Examinations  Branch  were  made.  Table  III  shows  the 
percentage  distributions  of  grade  IX  categories  for  the  two  groups 
of  students.  It  should,  of  course,  be  remembered  that  this  comparison 
does  not  refer  to  all  the  French-speaking  and  English  speaking  pupils 
who  wrote  grade  IX  in  any  particular  year,  but  merely  to  those  who 
wrote  French  3  in  July  1944. 

TABLE  III 

COMPARISON.  ’QPIOHADE  IX  'CATEGORIES 
Distribution  of  Grade  Categories  ABC 

FB  students  49.4  fa  38.0%  IB. 6  % 

NFB  students  76.1  21*2  B.7 

Table  III  clearly  indicates  that  group  FB:  were  rather  alarm¬ 
ingly  inferior  to  group  NFB  in  general  quality  of  performance  on  the 
grade  IX  examinations.  For  example,  although  slightly  over  three 
quarters  of  the  NFB  students  had  been  able  to  attain  the  highest 
category  (A), less  than  half  of  the  FB  group  were  equally  successful. 

Table  IT  shows  comparisons  of  the  two  groups  on  the  bases  of 
grade  IX  General  Test,  grade  IX  oral  French, English  3  and  the  average 
of  all  other  grade  XII  Departmental  examinations  written  in  July, 1944. 
In  estimating  the  reliability  of  these  figures  the  number  of  cases 
sampled,  should  be  noted; where  this  number,  n,  is  not  given,  all  cases 
were  taken, viz. ,81  FB  *  s  and  1082  NFB f  s . 

TABLE  IT 

FURTHER  COMPARISONS  OF  THE  FB  AND  NFB  GROUPS 

Arithmetic  mean)  ffca&e  IX  Grade  IX  English  All  Other  XII  Depart- 

Qootq _ )  Gen. Test  Oral  French  3  mental  Examna.1944 

FB  group  52.2  79.8  51.65  51.1 

HEB  group _ 76. 51 _ 75.6 _ 59.9  S _ 55. 15 _ 

TTn  -  524  2.  n  -  786  3".  n  -  1101 
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It  should  he  observed  that  ratings  in  oral  French  were  assigned, 
by  teachers  in  charge.  It  might  accordingly  be  expected  that  in 
classes  composed  mainly  of  FB  students  marks  would  be  lower  than  for 
the  same  level  of  work  in  non- French  classes,  improvement  during  the 
year  being  quite  properly  an  important  determinant  of  marks.  It  is 
therefore  possible  that  the  actual  FB  superiority  may  be  considerably 
greater  than  the  table  indicates. The  HFB  superiority  on  the  other 
four  criteria(Tables  III  and  IY)  is  rather  striking,  particularly 
in  the  General  Test  which  is  presumably  to  be  ragarded  as  an  index 
of  scholastic  aptitude.  While  no  approach  to  final  diagnosis  of  the 
reasons  for  these  disparities  can  be  made  here,  possible  causative 
factors  which  suggest  themselves  are:  atypical  backgrounds  of 
experience  in  the  FB  group,  an  English  handicap  shorn  in  Table  IY, 
column  three, different  teaching  methods  with  perhaps  less  stimulation 
to  independent  reasoning,  the  small  number  of  cases  studied,  defects 
in  the  tests  which  might  stress  the  abilities  typical  of  the  NFB 
students.  Whatever  -the  causes,  these  consistent  and  large  disparities 
merit  concern  and  further  investigation.  In  view  of  the  direct  func¬ 
tional  emphasis  of  the  French  3  paper  in  question  it  is  not  thought 
that  the  FB  students  would  be  appreciably  hindered  in  French  by  the 
English  handicap. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


TEACHERS 1  OPINIONS  COMPARED 


The  present  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  a  comparison  of 
teachersT  opinions  as  recorded  on  the  second  and  third  question- 
aires  (Appendices  II  and  III)  While  the  statistical  validity  of 
this  chapter  is  thought  inferior  to  that  of  the  other  chapters, 
the  following  comparison  of  teachers*  opinions  is  inserted  mainly 
for  whatever  (qualitative  value  it  may  have  in  furnishing  clues  for 
interpretive  conclusions.  The  three  bases  of  comparison  are:  ob¬ 
stacles  to  success  in  the  teaching  of  French,  objectives  thought 
to  be  attainable  as  well  as  those  thought  actually  attained,  and 
realia,  or  instructional  aids  used  to  make  learning  more  concrete 
and  vital. 


Certain  precautions  should  be  taken  in  forming  conclusions 
on  the  basis  of  these  comparisons.  The  lists  of  phrases(4a,  4b,  4c, 
Appendix  II)  from  which  teachers  were  asked  to  select  items  should 
be  examined  for  possible  suggestive  power  due  to  either  the  wording 
or  the  sequence.  Although  only  a  few  teachers  made  deletions, 
additions  or  qualifying  marginal  comments,  many  others  may  have 
found  their  views  only  imperfectly  expressed  by  the  items  which 
they  checked  or  underlined.  Since  schools  were  counted  as  FB  if 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  their  students  were  reported  to  be  FB, 
and  as  NFS  if  a  majority  were  NFS,  it  is  clear  that  the  division 
oi  schools  into  two  groups  is  not  clear-cut  and  free  from  overlapping 


?*•  Tile  significance  checking  or  underlining  is  explained  in  the 

pllf  aiso"endiex1IlFe<leainS  *&ah  t&ble:  4&’  P*23;  4b*  P*25!  4c> 
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Further,  list  4b  caused  some  difficulty  inasmuch  as  a  fairly  large 
number  of  respondents  neglected  either  to  check  or  to  underline, 
and  in  some  cases  there  was  room  for  doubt  as  to  which  had  been 
intended;  apparently  it  was  unwise  to  ask  for  two  concurrent  res¬ 
ponses  to  the  same  list.  Whenever  there  was  no  evidence  of  the 
marker’s  intention,  reoults  were  excluded  from,  the  study,  This 
happened  often  enough  in  the  ease  of  objectives  thought  attained 
to  make  the  probable  error  fairly  high.  Moreover,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  mere  totalling  of  items  marked  could  not  show  correlations 
between  items  or  reveal  any  typical  patterns.  An  effort  was  made 
to  include  the  major  items  found  in  the  relevant  literature  and 
to  jumble  these  so  ns  to  avoid  suggestive  sequences .  In  each  list, 
one  or  more  items  seldom  or  never  given  prominence  in  the  literature 
were  also  inserted  as  jokers  to  check  validity.  Opinions  were  asked 
cn  three  aspects  of  the  situation  in  Alberta,  objectives  (4b), 
obstacles  (4a)  and  realia  used  (4c).  Obstacles  were  listed  first 
to  obtain  an  offhand  opinion  and  lesson  the  probability  that  the 
teacher  would  try,  in  the  interests  of  consistency,  to  harmonize 
the  obstacles  with  the  objectives. 


Objectives 

In  Table  ¥,  checking  indicate®  objectives  thought  attaina¬ 
ble  without  the  sacrifice  of  more  worthwhile  educational  experiences, 
under  such  favorable  conditions  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
follow  a  systematic  and  thorough  attempt  by  those  in  authority  to 
remove  the  obstacles  checked.  Underlining  denotes  belief  that  the 
objectives  are  actually  being  attained  in  the  respondent’s  classes. 
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TABUS  V 

COMPARISON  OF  OBJECTIVES  IN  FB  AND  NFB  CLASSES 


Percentage  of  FBys  Percentage  of  NFB*s 
No,  Objective  Checked'  Underlined  'Checked  underlined 


1. 

Reading  for  Enjoyment. 

60$ 

30/* 

49$ 

13$ 

2, 

Reading  for  Information 

50 

20 

48 

16 

3. 

Understanding  spoken  French 

70 

30 

69 

24 

4. 

Speaking  French 

90 

20 

53 

19 

5. 

Thinking  in  French 

60 

0 

24 

7 

6. 

Pronunciation  acceptable  to 

natives 

20 

10 

32 

11 

7. 

Greater  Interest  in  Life, 

thought  and  outlook  of  French 

Canadians 

60 

20 

43 

8 

a. 

Greater  interest  in  life, 
thought  and  outlook  of 

France 

20 

10 

35 

9 

9. 

Greater  interest  in  foreign 
peoples  generally 

30 

10 

31 

7 

10. 

Better  Canadian  citizenship 

30 

20 

23 

5 

11. 

Better  world  citizenship 

10 

0 

23 

0 

12. 

Improved  understanding  of 
English 

30 

10 

65 

20 

13. 

Increased  ability  to  learn 
other  languages 

30 

0 

36 

13 

14. 

Greater  clarity  of  thought 

20 

0 

16 

4 

15. 

Improved  use  of  English 

10 

10  ■ 

15 

3 

16. 

Improved  study  habits  trans¬ 
ferring  to  other  subjects 

20 

10 

36 

13 

*7. 

Development  of  aesthetic 
appreciation 

10 

0 

15 

5 

18. 

Better  social  personality 

40 

10 

13 

1 

19. 

Greater  versatility  of 
interests 

20 

0 

27 

1 

20. 

Deeper  respect  for  learning 

30 

10 

23 

3 

21. 

Increased  happiness 

0 

0 

7 

0 

22. 

More  tolerant,  broadminded 

attitudes 

70 

20 

36 

7 

23. 

More  scientific  attitudes 

10 

8 

5 

0 

24. 

Looking  up  inf ormation  in 
French  books,  using  Index, 
etc. 

10 

10 

17 

5 

25. 

An  appetite  for  reading  in 

French 

20 

10 

33 

8 

26. 

Acceptable  Intonation  in. 

oral  reading  and  speaking 

20 

0 

28 

5 

'  . 
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This  Table  shows  that  the  average  number  of  objectives 
thought  attainable  is  roughly  the  same  for  both  groups,  although 
the  NFB  group  exhibits  greater  dispersion.  This  suggest!  that  the 
FB  group  is  more  uniform  and  definite  in  its  objectives. 

Objectives  most  frequently  thought  attainable  by  the  FB  group 
were:  speaking  French  (90$),  understanding  spoken  French  (70$),  more 
tolerant,  broad-minded  attitudes  (70%),  reading  for  enjoyment  (60%), 
thinking  in  French  (60%) ,  greater  interest  in  French- Canadians  (60%), 
reading  for  information  (50$),  better  social  personality  (40%),  and 
greater  versatility  of  interests  (40$). 

Objectives  most  frequently  thought  attainable  by  the  NFB 
group  were:  understanding  spoken  French  (69$),  improved  understanding 
of  English  (65%),  speaking  French  (53$),  reading  for  enjoyment  (49$), 
reading  for  information  (4 3%),  greater  interest  in  life,  thought  and 
outlook  of  French- Canadians  (43$),  increased  ability  to  learn  other 
languages  (3$%)»  improved  use  of  English  (36$),  and  more  tolerant, 
broad-minded  attitudes  (36$). 

Objectives  most  frequently  thought  attained  by  the  FB  group 
were:  reading  for  enjoyment  (30$),  understanding  spoken  French  (30$), 
reading  for  information  (20%j.,  speaking  French  (20$),  greater  inter¬ 
est  in  French- Canadians  (20$),  and  more  tolerant,  broadminded  atti¬ 
tudes  (20%). 

Objectives  most  frequently  thought  attained  by  the  NFB  group 
were:  und erst ending  spoken  French  (24$) ,  improved  understanding  of 
English  (20$),  speaking  French  (19$),  and  reading  for  enjoyment  (16%). 

Although  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  figures  represent 
opinions  arid  not  necessarily  facts,  that  there  was  much  overlapping 
of  the  groups  (for  example,  a  school  in  one  group  might  contain  as 
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high  as  49%  of  the  other  group),  and  that  some  oversights  in 
marking  due,  perhaps,  in  part  to  modesty,  were  obvious,  yet  the 
disparity  between  the  attainability  and  attainment  is  great  for 
both  groups.  The  best  estimate  of  efficiency  that  can  be  computed 
from  these  data  is,  then.  Index  of  Efficiency  = 

Average  percentage  thought  attained 

Average  percentage  thought  attainable.  For  the  FB  group  this  is 
found  to  be  appr  >ximateiy  31%  and  for  the  NFB  group  25%. 

Obstacles 

In  Table  VI,  checking  betokens  that  the  item  is  felt  to  be 
an  obstacle  to  the  achievement  of  desirable  objectives,  whereas 
underlining  means  that  it  is  considered  the  most  serious  obstacle. 
Reference  to  the  instructions  for  marking  will  show  that  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  answers  into  two  groups  implies  the  assumption  that 
teachers  will  be  most  familiar  with  schools  of  the  type  in  which 
they  teach.  Generally,  limitations  mentioned  in  connection  with 
objectives  may  be  held  to  obtain  here. 


TABLE  VI 


COMPARISON  OF  FB  AND  NFB  GROUPS  BY  OBSTACLES  TO  SUCCESS 


No. 

Obstacle 

Percentage  of  FB’ s 

Che  c  k  ea  Und  erl’d 

Percentage  NFS’s 

Checked  Underline 

1. 

Faulty  Curriculum 

20% 

0% 

12$ 

0% 

2. 

Lack  of  continuity  between 

grade  IX  approach  and  high 

school  course 

0 

0 

31 

0 

3. 

Unsuitable  texts 

20 

0 

13 

0 

4# 

Classes  too  large 

0 

0 

33 

5 

5. 

Uncertainty  or  confusion  as  to 

objectives 

10 

0 

43 

11 

6. 

Faulty  teaching  methods 

10 

0 

27 

0 

7. 

Paucity  of  suitable  reading 

material 

40 

0 

43 

0 

a. 

Inadequate  teacher  training 

40 

10 

65 

24 

9. 

Teachers  overloaded  with  other 

work 

30 

0 

53 

0 

10. 

Departmental  examinations  in 

French  3 

0 

0 

17 

0 

11. 

Beginning  French  too  late  in 

the  learner’s  life 

60 

10 

61 

15 

11 
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TABLE  VI  (cont’d) 


Percentage 

of  FB’s 

Percentage  NFB’s 

No. 

Obstacle  Cl 

tecked  Under I’d 

Checked 

Underl’ 

12. 

Pupils  not  convinced  of  the 

value  of  learning  French 

50 

10 

53 

5 

13- 

Inherent  difficulty  of  the 

subject 

20 

0 

8 

0 

14. 

Aversion  of  pupils  to  sustdned 

effort  of  the  type  required 

30 

0 

32 

0 

15. 

Difficulty  of  maintaining  in- 

terest  at  a  high  level 

30 

0 

24 

0 

16. 

Lack  of  challenge  in  the 

subject  matter 

0 

0 

8 

0 

17. 

Indifferent  or  antagonistic 

attitudes  in  horn©  or  community 

40 

0 

17 

1 

18* 

Poor  selection  of  students  to 

study  French 

10 

0 

17 

•  3 

19. 

Undue  emphasis  cn  grammar 

30 

10 

20 

1 

20. 

Undue  emphasis  on  English- 

French.  translation 

0 

0 

4 

0 

21. 

Undue  emphasis  on  French- English 

translation 

0 

0 

4 

0 

22. 

Excessive  stress  on  extensive 

reading 

0 

0 

3 

0 

23. 

Excessive  stress  on  intensive 

reading 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24. 

Undue  stress  on  speaking 

0 

0 

7 

0 

23. 

Undue  stress  on  writing 

10 

0 

16 

0 

26. 

Neglect  of  aural- oral  work 

30 

0 

56 

5 

27. 

Modern  students ’  poor  founda¬ 

tion  on  English  grammar 

20 

10 

81 

2 

28. 

Lack  of  suitable  realia  and 

instructional  aids 

10 

0 

24 

0 

29. 

Insufficient  time  allotment  to 

French 

40 

10 

27 

0 

30. 

Inflexibility  of  course 

3.0 

0 

11 

1 

The  list  of  obstacles  elicited  more  comments  than  any  other 


part  of  the  questionnaire.  Some  teachers,  particularly  in  the  NFB 
group,  showed  considerable  heat,  as  quotations  will  show* 

Comments  of  the  FB  group  bore  principally  upon  the  first, 
eighth  and  thirteenth  obstacles.  It  is  believed  that  all  relevant 
quotations  are  included  except  where  more  than,  one  quotation  embodied 
essentially  the  same  idea.  0  os  bade  1:  WI  think  that  different 


courses  should  be  set  up  for  students  in  the  two  groups  -  especially 
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when  the  French  paper  is  considered.  I  should  like  to  see  on  a 
new  French  3  course  french  Literature.  Students  may  make  100$  in 
French  3  and  still  have  no  knowledge  of  French  writers.  Obstacle 
"So  far,  we  need  qualified  sisters  from  Quebec  to  teach  our 
French  classes.  Too  little  French  is  being  offered  to  our  primary 
pupils."  Obstacle  13  (presumably):  "We  have  teachers  whose 
native  language  is  French  teaching  French  1,2  and  3.  In  spite  of 
this  ourp  upils  who  are  English-speaking  have  great  difficulty  with 
the  present  set-up  and  do  not  learn  French  to  any  appreciable  degree. 
General:  "The  teaching  of  French  is  not  a  great  difficulty  in  our 
school  except  for  the  pupils  coming  in  from  outside  the  district." 

More  comments  from  the  NFB  teachers  were  to  be  expected  in 
view  of  much  larger  population.  Again,  when  several  statements 
embody  much  the  same  thought,  only  one  or  two  of  the  most  typical 
are  quoted  here;  the  number  of  similar  comments  will  be  Indicated 
in  brackets  if  there  are  more  than  one.  Obstacle  1:  "The  combina¬ 
tion  of  English  grammar  and  of  the  French  language  is  somewhat  too 

(3) 

difficult  for  most  B  students.  -  -  If  only  we  could  teach  French 
without  mention  of  grammar,  how  much  easier  for  all  concerned." 

(This,  of  course,  also  bears  upon  obstacles  18  and  19)*  Obstacle 
2:  "The  grade  nine  course  was  originally  intended  only  for  schools 
with  French-speaking  teachers  and  was  not  meant  as  a  preparation 
for  high  school  courses."  (2).  Obstacle  3:  "The  grade  X  and  XI 
text  is  unsuitable  (4).  Obstacle  4:  "The  chief  troubles  stem  from 
the  huge  classes,  In  many  schools  (3).”  Obstacle  5:  "The  diver¬ 
gence  between  the  high  school  course  as  -set  out  In  the  Course  of 
Studies  and  the  aims  to  be  inferred  from  the  present  Grade  XII 
examinations  Is  very  great."  "Frankly,  the  teaching  of  French  in 
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Alberta  is  a  joke*  Most  students  take  it  only  because  they  vague¬ 
ly  hope  to  enter  university  where  it  is  supposed  to  help  one  to 
learn  surveying  or  operate  on  dead  corpses Obstacle  7:  "More 
simple  and  interesting  reading  material  is  needed  if  there  is  to 
be  enjoyment  by  more  than  a  few  of  the  best  students. "  Obstacle  8; 

"I  had  taught  French  1,  2  and  3  -  for  ten  years.  I  blush  to 

admit  it.  -  -  Despite  my  own  study  of  French  in  high  school  and 
University  I  feel  that  I  do  not  speak  French  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  French  cannot  be  taught  by 
people  who  do  not  speak  French  fluently.  The  best  texts  and 
curriculum  in  the  world  will  not  make  up  for  this  la£k.  (3)w  "I 
question  whether  French  should  be  on  the  program  when  there  is  no 
teacher  who  has  conversational  ability  that  would  permit  him  to 
converse  with  a  native.  Why  not  regard  French  as  a  technical 
subject  which  could  be  taken  by  those  interested  in  centres  poss¬ 
essing  teachers  of  adequate  training?”  Obstacle  10;  "The  teach¬ 
ing  of  French  will  always  follow  the  pattern  set  by  the  Departmental 
examinations.”  (2)  "The  range  of  vocabulary  and  the  wide  general 
knowledge  of  French  on  the  1945  paper  was  impossible  for  the  aver¬ 
age  student  with  his  limited  background.”  See,  also,  the  first 
comment  regarding  Obstacle  5.  nI  feel  that  our  Englishr speaking 
students  of  French  3  (this  is  the  group  I  teach)  are  handicapped 
on  the  final  examination  because  they  write  the  same  examination 
as  the  French-speaking  students.  This  means  that  their  results 
appear  inferior,  though  for  English-speaking  ones  they  may  be  very 
fine  results.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  wa 
could  persuade  the  Department  of  Education  to  accept,  for  French- 
speaking  students,  the  examination  prepared  by  the  French- Canadian 
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Association,  Grade  XII,  which  is  much  more  up  to  their  grade  of 
knowledge *  The  Grade  XII  examination  of  French  3  is  too  easy 
for  them,  hence  our  English-speaking  ones  seem  to  know  so  little 
when  the  final  results  are  graphed*"  Obstacle  11;  "My  opinion 
is  that  French  should  be  taught  from  Grade  7  on  in  order  that 
high  school  graduates  may  have  a  reasonable  command  of  French* 

In  a  bilingual  country, education  should  aim  at  this  objective." (2) . 
Obstacle  15:  "Classes  must  be  given  vitality."  (2)  Obstacle  17: 
"Those  who  are  attempting  to  improve  the  French  in  the  West  should 
make  certain  that  no  suspicions  of  illegitimate  reasons  be  fom¬ 
ented."  One  teacher  struck  out  the  "or  antagonistic"  and  checked. 
Obstacle  IS;  "Only  a  highly  selected  group  of  pupils  can  cover 
in  three  years  a  Matriculation  course  worthy  of  the  name.  (4). 

One  more  year  of  daily  instruction  is  needed."  (This  also  bears 
on  obstacle  11).  4  Bee,  also,  comment  regarding  Obstacle  1). 

Obstacle  26:  "Oral- aural  work  is  the  basis  for  progress  in  the 
spoken  language,  but  it  must  be  combined  (with  pupils  of  senior 
high  school  age)  with  reading  and  writing  to  obtain  quick  and 
lasting  results."  Two  obstacles  not  focalized  in  the  thirty 
items  listed  were  also  mentioned.  The  first  was  linguistic 
isolation  in  Alberta:  "It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  province  like 
Alberta  where  the  population  is  only  3.4 %  French  by  racial 
origin,  the  opportunities  for  speaking  French  are  limited  in  the 
extreme,  and  for  this  reason  the  effort  involved  in  teaching 
children  to  speak  it  is  not  justified.  If,  however,  the  pressure 
for  this  continues,  why  not  have  the  language  taught  by  teachers 
who  come  from  Quebec  on  exchange?  The  advantages  of  such  a  plan 
are  obvious,  and,  as  well,  such  an  arrangement  would  help  to 
foster  better  relations  between  the  Anglo-French  parts  of  this 
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country.”  "There  is  a  lack  of  post-school  application  of  a 
knowledge  of  French.”  (3)*  The  second  obstacle  suggested  was 
teaching  the  "wrong"  kind  of  French.  "How  about  including  a  few 
mild  oaths?  -  -  -  The  language  fails  the  student  just  when  he 
needs  it  most.  Too  much  emphasis  in  our  courses  is  given  to 
France.  Let’s  concentrate  on  French  Canada  and  the  speech  of 
educated  French- Canadians.  There  is  no  more  reason  to  speak 
French  as  it  is  spoken  in  France  than  there  is  to  speak  English 
as  it  is  spoken  in  England  or  in  the  /mierican  South."  General : 

"I  an  delighted  to  learn  that  someone  has  undertaken  to  study 
this  urgent  French  problem  in  our  schools."  (5).  "You  are  assuming 
that  French  is  necessary  and  worthwhile  in  our  curriculum.  I 
believe  this  to  be  positively  wrong.  What  we  need  -  -  -  is  that 
our  mother  tongue  be  well  taught;  besides,  all  schools  everywhere 
should  teach  one  universal  language." 

Examination  of  the  above  Table  reveals  that  FB  teachers 
were  somewhat  less  conscious  of  difficulties  than  those  of  the 
NFB  group.  Obstacles  most  frequently  checked  by  the  FB  group 
were:  Beginning  French  too  late  in  the  learner’s  life  (60%), 
pupils  not  convinced  of  the  value  of  French  (50^),  paucity  of 
suitable  reading  material  (40%),  inadequate  teacher  training 
(40$),  indifferent  or  antagonistic  attitudes  in  home  or  community 
(40%),  and  insufficient  time  allotment  to  French  (40%).  Obstacles 
most  frequently  checked  by  the  NFB  teachers  were:  Students’  poor 
foundation  in  English  grammar  (81%),  inadequate  teacher  training 
(6 5%),  beginning  French  too  lat©  in  the  learner’s  life  (61%), 
neglect  or  aural-oral  work  (56%),  pupils  not  convinced  of  the 
value  of  learning  French  (54%) >  paucity  of  suitable  reading 
material  (43%t,  uncertainty  or  confusion  as  to  objectives  (43%). 
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The  facts  that  no  obstacle  was  underlined  by  more  than 
one  (out  of  ten)  FB  teacher  and  that  six  different  obstacles 
were  underlined,  whereas  24%  of  the  teachers  underlined  inade¬ 
quate  teacher  training,  15%  beginning  French  too  late  in  the 
learner’s  life,  11%  uncertainty  or  confusion  as  to  objectives 
(eleven  items  being  underlined  altogether)  again  suggests  that 
the  latter  group  is  more  keenly  aware  of  obstacles*  This  is 
also  confirmed  by  the  comments  volunteered. 


Obstacles  of  which  group  NFB  showed  more  marked  aware¬ 
ness  than  group  IB  were: 

Poor  foundation  in  English  grammar,  Difference  6l%,  Ratio  4.1 


Classes  too  large 

Uncertainty  or  confusion  as  to 

tt 

33% 

* Infinity 

objectives 

Lack  of  continuity  between  the  Grade 

IX  approach  and  the  high  school 

it 

33% 

*  4.3 

course 

it 

31% 

* Infinity 

Neglect  of  aural-oral  work 

tt 

26% 

n  2.4 

Inadequate  teacher  training 

tt 

25% 

"  1.3 

Teachers  overloaded  with  other 

work 

tt 

23% 

•"  1.8 

Realia 

Although  not  thought  so  fundamental  as  either  objectives 
or  obstacles,  realia  were  also  listed  on  the  third  and  fourth 
questionnaires,  as  they  seem  to  provide  a  more  concrete  and 
objective  basis  of  comparing  the  two  groups.  Items  used  wore  to 
be  checked.  There  is,  however,  no  differentiation  between 
occasional  and  incidental  use,  on  the  one  hand,  and  regular  use 
well  integrated  with  classroom  ’work,  on  the  other.  Table  VII 
shows  the  results  of  this  comparison. 
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TABLE  VII 


COMPARISON  OF  RE  ALIA  USED  IN  THE  TOO  GROUPS 


Number  Realium  Percentage  of  Glasses  Using 

FB  NFB  Ratio 

fb/iteb 


1. 

A  French  club 

70  io 

9  $ 

7.7 

2. 

Socialized  conversation 

70 

33 

2.1 

3. 

Singing  of  French  songs 

90 

44 

2.0 

4. 

French  phonograph  records 

60 

25 

2.4 

5. 

French  radio  broadcasts 

50 

19 

2.7 

6. 

French  maps, post ers,wallcharts, etcAO 

31 

1.3 

7. 

Silent  films 

20 

1 

20 

3. 

Dr  amat i zat i on 

60 

17 

3.5 

9. 

Sound  films 

10 

1 

10 

10. 

Correspondence  in  French 

30 

3 

10 

11. 

French  papers  or  magazines 

90 

52 

1.1 

12. 

G-ames  in  French 

70 

13 

5.4 

13. 

French  as  the  principal  language 

of  instruction  in  French  clas 

s  80 

13 

6.2 

Total 

790 

266 

Arithmetic  mean 

61 

20 

3.0 

NFS  Comments  on  Re alia:  Mechanical  aids  are  costly  and 
difficult  to  get. (2).  There  is  not  time  for  realia.(4).  The  French 
broadcasts  are  good.  We  are  unable  to  get  these  broadcasts  in  this 
part  of  the  province . (The  FB  group  made  no  comments) 

Table  VII  reveals  that,  on  every  Item,  the  FB  classes  made 
more  general  use  of  realia  than  the  HFB  classes.  The  ratio  in 
column  three  shows,  for  example,  that  twenty  times  as  many  FB 
classes  used  silent  films  in  French  as  did  HFB  classes;  this  ratio 
ranges  from  20  down  to  1.1  for  item  11,  French  papers  and  magazines. 
Finally,  the  average  use  of  realia  by  FB  classes  was  three  times 
as  great  as  for  HFB  classes. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


COMPARISON  OF  ACHIEVEMENT  AND  ERRORS 

Of  major  concern  in  this  study  is  a  comparison  of  the 
performances  on  the  Departmental  examination, July,  1944,  of  the 
two  groups  of  students  under  investigation.  The  sixth  chapter 
will  supplement  the  quantitative  comparison  of  gross  and  average 
scores  undertaken  on  chapter  IV  with  a  more  detailed,  question  by 
question,  comparison  as  well  as  a  classified  comparison  of  errors. 
These  two  analytical  comparisons  are  attempts  to  discover  more 
precisely  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  large  FB-NFB  disparity 
already  found  to  obtain. 

Such  a  comparison, clearly  both  quantitative  and  qualitative, 
seems  desirable  for  several  reasons.  First, the  total  marks  are 
obviously  to  some  extent  functions  of  the  particular  paper; the 
question  by  question  treatment  should  shed  light  on  the  nature  of 
any  such  dependence  on  the  type  of  paper.  Indeed,  it  Is  by  no 
means  improbable  that,  by  heavy  weighting  of  weaknesses  found 
peculiar  to  the  superior  group,  Its  Margin  of  superiority  over  . 
the  NFB  group  might  be  greatly  reduced;  there  is,  however,  no 
implication  that  such  a  paper  would  be  fair  or  consistent  with 
the  proper  purposes  of  an  examination.  Secondly, these  analytical 
comparisons  should  provide  data  valuable  in  improving  the  sensit¬ 
ivity  of  test  items  for  both  groups.  Finally, the  strength, weak¬ 
nesses,  and  instructional  needs  of  the  two  groups  of  students 
should  become  more  apparent. 
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French  3  scores  compared  question  by  question 
Table  VIII  will  need  little  explanation.  Columns  eight  and 
nine  show  the  FB-MFB  disparity  as  a  percentage  difference ( obtained 
by  subtraction  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  columns)  and  as  a  ratio 
respectively.  The  Index  of  Difficulty  for  the  FB  group  is  Frequency 
for  NFB  group  divided  by  Frequency  for  FB  group.  It  should  be  observed, 
that  this  index  decreases  in  validity  as  the  FB  score  becomes  smaller, 
and  would  become  meaningless  in  case  of  an  FB  score  of  zero,  Fortun¬ 
ately,  only  one  item,  11b,  is  known  by  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
FB  students.  The  number  of  papers  analysed  was  120,  60  for  each  grcup. 


TABLE  VIII 

ANALYSIS  OF  FB  AMD  NFB  SCORES  QUESTION  BY  QUESTION  ON  THE  JULY,  1944 


PAPERS  IN  FRENCH  3 


Quest¬ 
ion 


c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 

g. 

h. 

i. 
3. 


"FB  Croup 


Mb 


Superiority 


Index  of  DifELc- 
i*  s 


l . Type _ 

Freq . 

&age 

Fr§6.$age 

FB' 

NEB 

ultv  for 

Pron.obi.^y 
( functional) 

52/60 

Qffo 

55/60 

92  fo 

5 fo 

1.06 

Pron.la  lui 

36 

60 

45 

75 

15 

1.25 

n  les  leur 

33 

55 

34 

57 

2 

1.03 

n  lui  en 

24,5 

41 

36.5 

61 

20 

1.49 

n  y  en 

51.5 

86 

35.5 

59 

27% 

.69 

n  celui  qui 

51 

85 

18 

30 

55 

•  55 

( functionalT 
"  sans  eux 

59 

98 

53.5 

89 

9 

.89 

tT  quelques- 
unes  v 

29 

48 

9 

15 

33 

.31 

,  ”  celles-la 

45 

75 

31 

52 

23 

.69 

.  TT  ce  dont 

33 

55 

23.5 

39 

16 

.71 
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2%. 

Cognate  adj. 
(noun  given) 
merveilleux 

51 

85 

b. 

Soigneux 

44 

73 

o. 

Affectuex 

34 

57 

d. 

Paisible 

43 

72 

e. 

Bruy ant 

25 

42 

3a. 

Verbs, past  def, 

* 

(funct Jdescen- 
dre 

36 

60 

b. 

Paraitre 

28 

47 

c. 

Tenir 

33 

55 

d. 

Plaindre 

25.5 

42. 

4a. 

a. 

Inf in.  given 
(funct ) 

A  su 

55.5 

92. 

b. 

Sera 

55 

92 

c. 

Vienne 

21.5 

36 

d. 

Offrait 

28 

48 

e. 

So uvenez-vous 
(Imp* ) 

49 

82 

f. 

Comprenne 

33 

63' 

5a. 

Inf in. given 

(funct)  suivi 

25 

42 

b. 

Pouvait 

44 

73 

c. 

Manque r 

33 

55 

d. 

Voyant 

56 

93 

e. 

Fit 

32 

53 

f. 

Entanxa 

40.5 

67. 

6. 

Le  contraire  de 

a. 

Hire 

49 

82 

b. 

La  longeur 

18.5 

31 

c. 

Inquiet 

17 

28 

d. 

Loin 

22 

37 

e. 

Le  nord 

48 

80 

f. 

Un  synonyms  de 
la  boutique 

27 

45 

&• 

Le  comier 9  ant 

20 

33 

h. 

La  crainte 

41.5 

69 

i. 

Pour  t  ant 

21.5 

36 

i  • 

Deceder 

31 

52 

7. 

a. 

Eng. -French 
transl . 

Le  premier  Jan¬ 

vier,  dix-neuf 
cent  quarante- 

quatre 

37 

62 

b. 

11  pleut  sou- 
vent  en  ete 

53 

88 

45 

40 

.53 

23 

50 

.32 

8 

48 

.15 

5  29 

42.5 

.40 

20 

22 

.48 

43 

17 

.71 

43 

4 

.93 

5£ 

3 

1.06 

8 

34 

.19 

5 

49 

43 

.53 

62 

30 

.67 

5 

14 

27 

.40 

32 

15 

.68 

5 

26 

56 

.32 

28 

37 

.42 

10 

32 

.24 

50 

23 

.68 

23 

32 

•  42 

75 

18 

.80 

25 

23 

.47 

28 

39 

.42 

20 

62 

.24 

2 

29 

.05 

8 

20 

.29 

5 

56 

19 

1.54 

56 

22 

.73 

43 

2 

.96 

5 

17.5 

16 

.53 

32 

37.5 

.46 

12 

24 

.33 

2 

50 

.03 

5 

52.5  9 

to 

• 

5 

61  27.5 

.  .67 

27 

14 

5 

17. 

12 

26 

26 

35 

5  5 

5 

29. 

37 

8 . 

19 

15. 

16 

6 

30 

14 

45 

15 

.5 

17 

12 

1 

5 

33. 

35 

26 

10. 

19 

7 

1 

31. 

36. 
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7.  eont’d. 
o.  II  ost  mort  il 


y  a  dix  jours  47.5 

79 

49.5 

82.5 

3 

1.04 

d.  Ella  a  gagne 
soixante-dix- 
sept  dollars  37 

62 

27.5 

46 

16 

.83 

8.  Eng. -Fren# trans¬ 
lation 

a.  Two  sentences  43.5 

71 

23 

39 

22 

.55 

b.  Sentence  27 

44.5 

20 

33 

11.5 

.74 

c.  Sentence  36 

60 

15.5 

26 

34 

.43 

9.  Eng. -French 
translation 
passage  49 

82 

29 

48 

34 

111.58 

10.  Eng. -French  trans¬ 
lation 

a.  He  stopped  de¬ 
ceiving  me  20.5 

34 

3.5 

6 

28 

.58 

b.  While  waiting  for 
them  35 

58 

11 

18 

40 

.31 

c.  Without  listen¬ 
ing  to  her  •  43 

70 

11 

18 

52 

.26 

d.  Before  leaving 
the  house  48 

SO 

15.5 

26 

54 

.32 

11.  Fren.-Kng,  transl. 
(funet. 

a.  A  dli  remar  oner  37 

62 

16 

27 

35 

.43 

b.  Au  courant  de  35.5 

59 

8.5 

14 

44 

.24 

c.  Se  connait-il 

en — ?  12.5 

21 

10 

17 

4 

.80 

d.  (Je)  lui  sait 

gre  de  —  4 

7 

1 

2 

5 

.25 

e.  (Ie)  tenais  a 

vo us  dire  —  22 

37 

9 

15 

22 

.41 

f«  A  failli  tauber 

49 

82 

22 

37 

45 

.45 

g.  Ohemin  fa is ant  48 

86 

39.5 

66 

14 

.82 

12.  Answers  to  gen¬ 
eral  questions 
(all  in  French} 

a.  41.5 

69 

15.5 

26 

43 

.37 

b.  44 

73 

12 

20 

53 

m.27 

e.  20 

33 

9.5 

16 

17.5 

.48 

d.  52 

87 

38 

63 

23 

.73 

e.  36 

60 

28 

-  47 

13 

.78 

13*  Multiple- choice 
(l/5)  Gen.  know¬ 
ledge  &  vocabu¬ 
lary 

a.  Based  on  pres¬ 
cribed  read.  38 

63 

42 

70 

7 

1.10 
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b.  Based  on  geo¬ 
graphy 

58 

97 

53 

88 

a 

.91 

c.  w  animals 

40 

67 

7 

12 

55 

.18 

d.  "  i)rescribed 
read . 

42 

70 

27 

45 

23 

•64 

e.  n  vocabulary 

59 

98 

55 

92 

7 

.93 

f.  "  " 

56 

93 

26 

43 

50 

.46 

g.  ff  M 

58 

97 

40 

67 

30 

.69 

h.  "  M 

59 

98 

43 

72 

27 

.73 

i.  "  " 

57 

95 

44 

73 

22 

.77 

J.  " 

58 

97 

16 

27 

70 

.28 

14.  Eng. -French 
translation 
{four  paragraphs) 

43 

72 

35 

58.5 

13 

.81 

15.  Answer  general 
knowledge 
a.  Questions  {all 
in  French) 

23.5 

39 

14 

23 

16 

.60 

b .  (5/7  requi red ) 

36.5 

61 

20.5 

35 

26 

.56 

c. 

12 

20 

4.5 

7.5 

12.3 

.38 

d. 

13.5 

22.  5 

2 

3 

19 

.15 

e. 

34.5 

57.5 

42 

70 

12.3 

1.22 

f. 

41.5 

69 

22.5 

37.5 

32 

.54 

g. 

29.5 

49 

23.5 

39 

10 

.80 

16.  Answer  ques¬ 
tions  on  given 

passage  (all 
French) 

a. 

53.5 

89 

45 

75 

14 

.83 

1  b. 

47 

79 

33.5 

56 

23 

.71 

c  • 

50 

84 

18 

30 

54 

.36 

d. 

48 

80 

37.5 

62.5 

IB 

.78 

e. 

51 

85 

39 

65 

20 

.68 

17a.  Passage,  gen¬ 
eral  questions 
(all  French) 

*42 

70 

29 

48 

22 

.68 

l  b. 

50 

83 

21.5 

36 

47.5 

.43 

c. 

28.5 

47.5 

4 

a 

.14 

d. 

48 

80 

8.5 

14 

66 

.18 

e. 

26.5 

44 

5 

£ 

36 

.16 

f. 

28.5 

47.5 

4 

n 

t 

40 

.15 

g. 

35 

58 

8 

11 

44.5 

.  24 

1  h. 

41 

68 

21 

35 

32.3 

.52 

IS .  French-lnglish 
transl.  from 
prescribed  read¬ 
ing 

36.5 

61 

37 

62 

1 

1.01 
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In  certain  questions,  notably  number  6,  the  FB  group 
offered  a  variety  of  words, a  number  of  which,  although  marked 
wrong,  seem  by  comparison  with  dictionary  definitions  to  be 
acceptable.  For  example,  proche  was  repeatedly  rejected  as  an 
opposite  of  loin;  la  hrievete  for  la  longeur;  insoucieixx  and 
insouciant  for  inquiet;  la  frayeur  for  la  crainte  (synonym); 
l1 atelier  as  a  synonym  for  la  boutique;  in  question  2,  affeo- 
tionne  is  rejected  as  an  adjective  of  the  same  family  as 
1* affection. 

It  is  apparent  that  on  practically  every  type  of  question 
the  FB  students  enjoy  a  very  substantial  advantage  over  their  HFB 
fellows;  this  is  to  be  expected  and  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
the  validity  and  high  sensitivity  of  the  examination  paper.  A 
few  points  of  some  FB  weakness  are:  pronoun  objects  (in  question  1), 
questions  based  upon  the  required  reading  (question  13a,  13d  and  IB), 
French- English  translation,  a  few  idioms  stressed  in  the  prescribed 
reading  (e*g.  11c,  llg) .  The  FB  superiority  was  conspicuous  in 
most  questions  dealing  with  vocabulary;  this  superiority  becomes 
more  apparent  when  one  examines  answers  for  expressiveness  and 
variety.  In  questions  based  on  knowledge  of  France,,  the  FB  super¬ 
iority  was  quite  well  maintained,  It  might  be  expected  that  a 
paper  couched  in  grammatical  terms  and  requiring  rather  precise 
grammatical  discrimination  would  place  the  FB  group  at  a  relative 
disadvantage,  but  this  paper,  with  its  functional  emphasis,  throws 
little  light  on  the  problem.  In  a  number  of  questions,  very  low 
indices  of  difficulty  for  the  FB  group  may  be  due  to  the  virtual 
impossibility  of  the  questions  for  W%  students.  Conspicuous 
examples  of  this  are  6d,  6j,  10a,  IQd,  15c,  15d,  17c  and  17f. 
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Classified  Comparison  of  Errors 
In  the  preceding  comparison  of  scores  there  is,  except  for 
the  very  short  answers,  little  indication  of  the  exact  nature  of 
errors  made  — marks  being  deducted  for  a  H-reat  variety  of  reasons* 
Table  IX  presents  a  classified  and  more  detailed  comparison  of  the 
errors  of  the  two  groups  of  students  under  study.  Sixty-three  EB 
papers  and  one  hundred  NEB  papers  were  analysed.  To  obtain  the 
figures  shown  under  "No*  of  errors  per  100  papers", EB,  the  original 
numbers  were,  accordingly,  multiplied  by  1.6.  Tne  average  superior¬ 
ity  per  paper  is  obtained  by  dividing  by  100  the  difierence  between 
columns  two  and  three.  The  Index  of  Difficulty  for  tne  EB  group  is 
the  number  of  EB  errors  per  100  papers  divided  by  the  number  of  NEB 
errors  per  100  papers*  The  reliabilty  of  this  index  will,  oi  course, 
vary  widely  with  the  sixe  of  the  denominator*  It  should  be  obsex /ed 
too  that  only -the  answers  to  the  first  ten  and  the  twelf oh  questions 
were  checked  for  errors,  others  being  omitted  either  because  they 
were  not  answered  in  French  or  because  there  was  great  variety  in 
the  form,  length  or  content  of  the  answers.  Of  the  questions  not 
studied,  numbers  14,16,1?  and  18  were  based  on  reading, number  13 
on  vocabulary  recognition,  and  number  15  on  general  knowledge.  In 
a  few  cases  the  totals  shown  differ  slightly  from  those  obtained  by 
addition  of  the  columns  in  question; this  fact  arises  from  the 
number  of  decimal  places  to  which  figures  were  corrected. In  case  of 
such  discrepancy  the  totals  shown,  being  computed  from  the  original 
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data,  are  believed  accurate  to  the  last  decimal  place  shown. 


TABLE  IX 

CLASSIFIED  COMPARISON  OF  FB  AND  NFB  ERRORS  IN  WRITING  FRENCH 


Classification 
of  Error 

No .  of  errors 
per  100  papers 

Average  Superi¬ 
ority  per  paper 

Index  of 
Difficulty 
for  FB  Group 

Nouns 

Vocabulary 

Spelling 

Accents 

Gender 

Number 

Irreg.  Plurals 

FB 

271.3 

214.3 
41.3 

57.2 

14.3 
19.1 

KFB 

842 

180 

118 

310 

44 

62 

FB 

5.71 

.77 

2.53 

.30 

.43 

NFB 

.34 

.30 

1.19 

.35 

.18 

.32 

.31 

Total  Nouns 

617.5 

1556 

9.39 

.39 

Pronouns 

Vocabulary 

61.8 

159 

.97 

.39 

Spelling 

31.8 

28 

.04 

1.3*3 

Accents 

11.7 

8 

.04 

1.36 

Gender 

25.3 

36 

.09 

.70 

Number 

1.5 

11 

.09 

.14 

Person 

0.0 

3 

.03 

0.00 

Position 

26.5 

120 

.91 

.20 

Dir  .&  ind. object 

68.3 

115 

.47 

.60 

Disjunctive 

4.8 

38 

.33 

.13 

Subj.  &  object 

0.0 

17 

.17 

.00 

Partitive  en 

50.3 

37 

.14 

1.37 

Use  of  £ 

15.8 

32 

.16 

.50 

Ge  vs.  Tl  (alls , 

etc. ) 

28.5 

15 

.14 

1.90 

ci  and  la 

0.0 

13 

.13 

.00 

Dont 

74.5 

85 

.10 

,.88 

Que  Iq  ue  s-  lines 

49 .1 

98 

.49 

.50 

Total  Pronouns 

452.4 

815 

3.63 

.56 

Breakdown  of  Total 

Pronouns 

Personal 

"51773 

448 

1.90 

.57 

Demonstrative  ones  69. 8 

184 

1.14 

.38 

Indefinite ( quelques ) 

49.2 

98 

.49 

.50 

Relative 

74.7 

65 

.10 

.80 

Adjectives 

V  oe  ab  ill  ary 

326.8 

6  06 

2.79 

.36 

Spelling 

90.5 

94 

.03 

.96 

Accents 

3.2 

27 

o  L 

.12 

Gender 

30.2 

96 

.66 

.31 

Number 

39.7 

120 

.80 

.33 
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Classification 
of  Error 

Ho.  of 
per  100 

errors 

papers 

Average  Superi¬ 
ority  per  paper 

Index  of 
Difficulty 
for  FB  Group 

Adjectives  (cont’d] 
Degree 

Position 

Partitive 

Article 

Dates 

FB 

1 

0.0 

4.8 

33.3 

38.0 

49.2 

N3TB 

1 

33 

255 

120 

44 

m 

.01 

.28 

2.22 

.82 

NFB 

.05 

.00 

.14 

.13 

.32 

1.13 

Total  Adjectives 

515.7 

1396 

7.80 

.36 

Verbs 

Vocabulary 

225.3 

601 

3.76 

.37 

Spelling 

179.3 

141 

.38 

1.27 

Accent 

62.0 

93 

.31 

.64 

Tense 

Imperfect 

177.7 

455 

2.77 

.39 

Past  Definite 

230.2 

380 

1.50 

.62 

Present 

14.3 

94 

.80 

.15 

Pres.  Perfect 

3.2 

26 

.23 

.12 

Put  tir  e 

9.8 

35 

.25 

.29 

Total  Tenses 

365.6 

990 

5.55 

.70 

Mood 

Imperative  • 

14.3 

79 

.65 

.18 

Subjunctive  , 

128.6 

238 

1.10 

.54 

Conditional 

31.7 

60 

.28 

.53 

Total  Moods 

174.6 

377 

2.03 

.46 

Humber 

44*4 

36 

.08 

1.24 

Person 

71.4 

106 

.35 

.68 

Active-Passive 

9.0 

14 

.14 

0.00 

Reflexive 

6.3 

14 

.08 

•  44 

Avoir-dtre 

23.0 

72 

.49 

.29 

Infinitive 

146.0 

14*02 

2.56 

*37 

Pre. participle 

8.0 

53 

.45 

.15 

Past  participle 

65.0 

132 

.67 

.49 

Agreement  oast  part. 

109.6 

11  vaudrait  mieux  76.2 

139 

58 

.29 

.18 

.79 

1.32 

At  tend re  (pour) 

41.4 

50 

.09 

.82 

Total  Verbs  1667.0 

3278 

16.11 

.51 

Adverbs 


to  cabal  ary 

103.4 

173 

.70 

.59 

Spelling 

11.6 

11 

.01 

1.05 

Ac  cent 

14.3 

2 

.12 

7.14 

Degree 

0.0 

1 

.01 

0.00 

Position 

0.0 

4 

•  04 

0.00 

. 

’ 

• 

. 
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Index  of  Diff¬ 

Glassification 

No.  of 

errors 

Average  Superi¬ 

iculty  for  FB 

of  error 

per  100 

pacers 

ority  per  paper 

group 

FB 

NFB 

FB  NFB 

Adverbs ( cont* d) 

Negation 

6.3 

7 

.01 

.90 

Ilya  (ago) 

6.5 

9 

.03 

.70 

Total  adverbs 

141.8 

£07 

.65 

.68 

Prepositions 

Vocabulary 

£84.7 

115£ 

8.67 

.£5 

Omitted 

84.  £ 

607 

5.  £5 

.14 

Superfluous 

£3 

102 

.79 

.£0 

Wrong  form 

180.1 

443 

£.63 

.40 

a  for  chez 

£4 

49 

.£5 

.49 

sur  for  de(cote)  31.8 

61 

.£9 

.52 

Spelling 

0.0 

3 

.03 

.00 

Accent 

44.4 

£4 

.£0 

1.85 

fatal  Prepositions3£9.8 

1179 

8.49 

.£9 

Conjunctions 

73.0 

145 

.7£ 

.50 

Hyphenation 

9£.0 

44 

.59 

£.08 

Elision 

8.1 

44 

.36 

.15 

TOTAL  ERRORS 

5897.3 

8864 

47.67 

.45 

Examination  of  fable  IX  reveals: 

1.  The  NEB  students  made,  on  the  average,  more  than  twice 
as  many  errors  on  the  questions  analyzed  as  did  the  EB  students. 

£.  NEB  students  averaged  about  48  more  errors  per  paper  on 
the  questions  analyzed  than  did  FB  students,  the  former  making  86.64 
errors  per  paper  and  the  latter  38.9?  errors  per  paper. 

3.  Verbs  account  for  about  38  per  cent,  of  the  NEB  errors 
and  about  43  per  cent,  of  the  FB  errors.  However,  the  dependence  of 
these  figures  upon  the  particular  paper  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

4.  For  nouns,  second  in  frequency  of  errors,  the  corres- 
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ponding  figures  are  approximately  18%  and  16%. 

5.  Third  in  frequency  for  both  groups  are  adjectives, 

NFS  16%  and  FB  13%. 

6.  Pronouns  are  next  for  Group  f8,  9%,  whereas  for 
Group  NFS  prepositions  take  fourth  place  with  14%.  The  percentages 
for  other  parts  of  speech  may  be  readily  computed  from  the  totals 
and  sub- totals  in  Table  IX. 

7.  On  every  part  of  speech  the  FB  students  enjoyed  a 
strong  advantage,  the  order  of  increasing  relative  FB  difficulty 
being:  prepositions,  index  of  difficulty  for  FB?s  .29;  adjectives 
.36;  nouns  .39;  conjunctions  .50;  verbs  .51;  pronouns  *56;  and 
adverbs  .68.  Elision  errors  were  very  rare  with  FB  students,  index 
of  difficulty  *18.  Hyphenation,  on  the  other  hand,  proved  muGh 
more  difficult  for  FB  students 5  index  of  difficulty  2.08.  For 
both  hyphenation  and  elision,  the  small  number  of  errors  in  either 
group  reduces  the  reliability  of  these  indices. 

8.  Of  the  sub-headings  under  each  part  of  speech,  the 

only  one  shew  ng  a  general  NFB  advantage  is  spelling.  at ever 

the  reason,  the  indices  of  difficulty  obtained  are,  verbs  1.2?, 
nouns  1.19,  pronouns  1.13 ,  adverbs  1*05,  adjectives  .96  and 
prepositions  0.00. 

9.  The  relative  difficulty  of  accents  appears  to  fluctuate 
widely  among  different  parts  of  speech.  Adverbs  7.14  (only  2  cases 
in  NFB  papers)  prepositions  1.85,  pronouns  1,38  (8  NFB  oases), 
verbs  .64,  nouns  .35#  adjectives  .12. 

10.  Vocabulary  shows  consistently  string  IB  advantage, 
the  indices  of  FB  difficulty  being:  adverbs  .59*  conjunctions  .50, 
ronouns  .39,  verbs  .37,  adjectives  .36,  nouns  .3  aid  prepositions 
.25. 
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11,  Other  isolated  items  of  NEB  advantage  are:  ce 
versus  il  (elle,  etc.)  1,90,  the  partitive  pronoun  en  1.37, 
il  vaudrait  mfteux  1.32,  number  in  verbs  1.24,  articles  1.13  and 
dates  1.1 3.  With  respect  to  il  vaudrait  mieux  and  dates,  the 
influence  of  English  idiom  on  FB  usage  was  very  often  noticed. 


, 
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CHAPTER  VII 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  PROBLEMS  RAISED 

Evaluation  of  Conclusions  Reached 

Because  different  sections  of  this  report  are  believed 
to  vary  considerably  in  validity,  reliability  and  general  object¬ 
ivity,  it  has  seemed  best  to  state  findings  under  the  appropriate 
headings  and  to  point  out  there  the  main  limitations  arising  from 
the  nature  of  procedure  or  incompleteness  of  data.  In  general,  the 
tables,  with  accompanying  textual  material,  summarize  the  central 
findings  of  the  study.  Accordingly,  no  useful  purpose  would  seem 
to  be  served  by  recapitulating  these  results  here,  except  where 
interrelationships  among  the  different  sets  of  results  may  thus  be 
made  more  apparent.  It  is  also  thought  that,  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  comparisons,  close  descriptive  adherence  to  the  basic  data 
is  preferable  to  more  elaborate  statistical  procedures  in  appraising 
the  probable  validity  and  reliability  of  results. 

A  few  major  assumptions  may  be  summarized  at  this  point. 
First,  the  French  3  examination  paper  used  was  assumed  to  be  a 
valid  instrument  for  assessing  achievement  in  French;  no  attempt 
was  made  to  analyse  this  paper  for  fidelity  to  any  particular  set 
of  objectives  or  for  general  reliability.  However,  the  soundness 
of  the  paper  as  a  whole  is  attested  by  the  general  consistency  with 
which  its  component  Items  separate  FB  and  NFS  students  as  well  as 
by  the  dispersion  of  raw  scores  before  transmutation  to  the  so- 
called  percentages  received  by  the  students. (This  may  also  be 
Interpreted  as  indicating  a  poor  quality  of  scholarship  among  NFB 
students.)  A  further  limitation  of  the  test  paper,  in  view  of 
currently  popular  objectives, 
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ives,  is  the  lack  of  any  test  of  aural-oral  attainments.  Comments 
of  French  teachers  reg  rding  obstacle  10  also  suggest  discontinuity 
between  some  teaching  practices  and  the  examination  paper.  A  second 
assumption  was  that  the  distribution  of  FB  students  among  the 
schools  unheard  from  on  the  second  questionnaire  was  similar  to 
that  among  the  schools  reporting.  A  third  assumption  was  that 
teachers  of  French  who  responded  were  aware  of  the  general  extent 
of  any  French- language  backgrounds  among  their  students.  A  fourth 
assumption  was  that  an  appreciable  French- background  would,  witik. 
the  aid  of  exxdLanations  in  the  circular  letter  accompanying  th© 
questionnaires,  mean  approximately  th©  same  thing  to  different 
teachers.  If  these  assumptions  are  justified  for  the  population 
under  study,  then,  because  of  close  adherence  to  original  data, 
all  conclusions  based  on  examination  papers  should  be  highly  valid 
and  highly  reliable.  This  is  believed  to  apply  to  the  results 
summarized  in  Tables  I,  II,  III,  I?,  ¥111  and  IX.  Tables  Y,  VI 
and  VII,  being  based  upon  expressions  of  opinion  on  matters  of 
immediate  personal  and  professional  concern  and  not  permitting 
a  very  clear-cut  separation  of  the  groups.  Involve  so  many  addi¬ 
tional  assumptions  that  the  results  are  offered  only  as  qualitative 
and  suggestive  evidence  which  it  is  hoped  may  provide  clues  In 
relating  the  examination  results  to  their  social  setting. 

Summary  of  the  General  Situation 
There  are  two  markedly  different,  although  not  rigidly 
separable,  groups  of  students  studying  high  school  French.  As 
the  grouping  is  largely  a  matter  of  geography,  it  seems  safe  to 
assume  that  the  nature  and  relative  numerical  strength  of  each 
group  will,  barring  large-scale  emigrations  or  immigrations, 
remain  fairly  constant  over  a  number  of  years.  There  Is  a  small 
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group,  comprising  probably  about  7%  percent  of  the  total  population 
finishing  high  school,  which  has  been  expected  to  pursue  the  same 
courses  and  write  the  same  examinations  as  the  larger  group, despite 
such  differences  as  a  French-speaking  home  and/or  community,  a  markedly 
superior  level  of  achievement  on  almost  all  items  of  an  examination 
intended  primarily  for  students  whose  knowledge  of  French  is  limited 
to  training  in  grades  IX  to  XII  inclusive,  A  very  high  percentage  of 
these  French-speaking  students  have  in  the  elementary  grades  also 
taken  extensive  work  in  reading, writing  and  speaking  French  as  well 
as  French  grammar,  it  is  not  suprising, theitf ore,  that  these  students 
differ  in  many  ways  fromthe  larger  non-French  group;  their  parents 
and  teachers  have  probably  held  somewhat  different  objectives  before 
them  and  developed  in  them  somewhat  different  skills, attitudes, 
interests  and  purposes.  General  evidence  of  such  differences  has 
been  found  in  all  the  tabular  comparisons  made  in  this  study; in 
particular,  tables  III  and  IV  reveal  striking  general  differences. 
There  is  no  implication  intended  here  that  any  or  all  of  these  diver¬ 
gences  should  be  either  encouraged  or  discouraged;  yet  it  would  seem 
advantageous  to  study  them  more  precisely. 

The  Inclusion  of  this  French-speaking  group  in  the  total  pop¬ 
ulation  has  somewhat  depressed  the  marks,  especially  the  high  ones, 
of  the  non- French  students.  An  estimated  total  of  120  non-French 
students  ?;ere  thus  thrown  Into  a  lower  category  on  the  1944,  French  3 
examination  than  they  would  otherwise  have  received.  This  figure  is 
certainly  not  seriously  above  the  true  number,  but  may  possibly  be 
an  under- estimation.  It  is  very  probable  too  that  setting  a  paper 
including  valid  tests  of  aural-oral  attainment  would  lead  to  still 
more  marked  divergence 
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between  the  marks  of  tbs  two  groups. 

There  is  a  variety  of  evidence  suggesting  tbat  attain¬ 
ment  among  non-French  students  generally  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
Close  study  of  their  examination  responses  repeatedly  revealed 
complete  bewilderment ;  indeed,  the  large  number  of  errors  made  on 
the  thirteen  questions  treated  in  Table  IX  could  scarcely  have 
occurred  without  the  wildest  guessing  on  the  part  of  many  students. 
Such  erratic  answers,  not  entirely  confined  to  the  non- French 
group,  tend  to  obscure  typical  achievement  patterns,  for  one  word 
may  contain  several  different  types  of  error.  Despite  the  presence 
of  some  borderline  cases  in  each  group  and  the  likelihood,  too,  of 
seme  incorrect  classification  of  students  and  also  despite  the  fact 
that  non- French  students  more  frequently  skipped  difficult  test 
items,  this  group  averaged  considerably  more  than  twice  as  many 
errors  per  paper  as  did  the  French-speaking  group. 

$hile  there  is  still  room  for  wide  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  nature  and  relative  importance  of  factors  responsible 
for  this  situation,  yet  opinions  and  other  evidence  seem  to  point 
to  a  number  of  difficulties.  These  include  such  features  as 
attempting  a  reading  approach  heavily  weighted  with  more  or  less 
formal  grammar  which  the  previous  training  of  students  has  not 
prepared  them  to  grasp  without  sustained  and  strenuous  effort; 
inadequate  teacher  qualifications  to  teach  French  as  a  living  and 
spoken  medium  of  communication  and  self-expression;  circumstantial 
limitations  such  as  lack  of  appropriate  realia,  reading  material 
and  other  instructional  aids  which  require  improved  administrational 
and  financial  provision;  student  apathy  or  discouragement  apparently 
becoming  more  pronounced  in  each  successive  year  of  French  study;1 

Tl  Such  discouragement  in  l^lT  studeht s  may  be  due  to  some  extent  to 

the  prospect  of  receiving  depressed  marks  on  the  French  3  final 

examinations. 
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and  a  tendency  towards  indef initeness  and  uncertainty  as  to  pro¬ 
per  goals  of  French  language  instruction  in  the  high  school. 

There  is  also  apparent  n  wide  range  of  views  as  to  the  legitimate 
role  of  French  on  the  high  school  curriculum  -  the  number  of 
schools  which  should  offer  the  subject,  the  percentage  of  pupils 
who  should  take  it,  the  optimum  beginning  age  and  the  number  of 
years  required  for  reasonable  attainment  and  consolidation  of 
gains  for  use  in  life.  A  substantial  majority  of  those  expressing 
opinions  show  strong  faith  in  the  potential  values  of  the  subject 
and  favor  lowering  the  beginning  age  or  otherwise  increasing  the 
time  allotment.  This  attitude  may,  however,  be  viewed  circum¬ 
spectly  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  surprising  that  teachers  of  French 
should  tend  to  believe  strongly  in  the  value  of  their  work.  In 
any  case,  it  seems  in  order  to  suggest  that,  in  the  light  of  the 
cumulative  weight  of  evidence  of  this  study,  an  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  courses  now  being  offered  to  NFB  students  is  a  more 
valid  immediate  objective  than  an  increase  in  the  quantity  or  time 
allotment . 

Problems  Raised  and  Suggest ions 

Of  the  many  problems  arising  from  the  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  report,  only  a  few  will  be  mentioned  here.  Any 
practical  suggestions,  either  implicit  in  the  wording  of  problems 
or  explicitly  stated,  are  offered  only  as  examples  of  tentative, 
working  conclusions  or  proposals  which  seem  reasonably  consistent 
with  the  findings  and  viewpoint  outlined  above. 

Perhaps  the  most  widely- sensed ,  serious  problem  is  that 
of  teacher  training.  In  view  of  the  obvious  bearing  of  this 
problem  upon  most  other  problems,  of  the  general  agreement  as  to 
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the  woeful  inadequacy  of  teacher  training,  and  of  the  high  optim¬ 
ism.  regarding  what  might  be  accomplished  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  many  of  the  obstacle's 
to  success  now  felt  to  be  most  serious  might  be  largely  obviated 
by  adequate  rovision  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  French.  The 
need  most  often  mentioned  in  this  connection  was  for  reasonable 
fluency  in  oral  French  of  good  quality.  Many  other  needs  in 
teacher  training  will  become  apparent  from  broader  considerations 
such  as  those  sketched  in  Chapter  II  and  from  agreement  as  to 
working  objectives.  Regardless  of  details,  a  realistic  programme 
for  improving  teacher  qualifications,  and  enabling  high  school 
students  throughout  the  Province  to  benefit  therefrom,  would  seem 
to  involve  administrative  steps  aimed  at  improving  institutional 
and  financial  facilities  not  only  for  thorough  training  of  teachers 
but  also  for  retention  and  full  use  of  their  services. 

A  few  further  problems  which  are  thought  to  merit 
serious  study  may  be  listed.  First,  the  feasibility  of  trans¬ 
ferring  at  least  part  of  our  attention  from  France  to  French 
Canada,  with  possible  exchange  of  teachers  with  Quebec,  may  be 
considered.  A  second  problem  is  how  to  mitigate  our  linguistic 
isolation  and  provide  more  post- school  opportunity  for  fruitful 
and  satisfying  use  of  French  language  attainments.  A  third  pro¬ 
blem,  closely  related  to  the  preceding  two,  is  how  and  to  what 
extent  French- teaching  in  Alberta  high  schools  raay  be  integrated 
with  a  comprehensive  programme  for  promoting  Canadian  unity  and 
national  wellbeing.  A  fourth  problem  is  how  to  build  up  attitudes, 
in  both  school  and  community ,  which  are  more  sensitive  to  language 
needs  and  more  favorable  to  sustained  optimism  and  effort  on  the 
part  of  students.  Scores  of  additional  problems  will  suggest 
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themselves. 

finally  there  is  the  |>roblem,  of  rather  central  interest 
in  this  study,  of  how  and  to  vdiat  extent  the  differences  between 
the  two  groups  of  students  herein  compared  should  be  recognized 
and  provided  for.  Possibilities  which  might  be  considered  as 
partial  solutions  include,  (a)  setting  up  of  separate  courses 
better  adapted  to  the  needs  and  attainment  levels  of  each  group, 
(b)  setting  two  different  examination  papers,  (e)  separation  of 
the  marks  of  the  two  groups  of  studem.s  before  statistical  trans¬ 
mutation,  and  (d)  transfer,  in  the  FB  group,  of  some  of  the 
effort  currently  devoted  tc  French,  from  this  subject  to  English 
in  an  effort  to  remove  the  English  handicap  found  to  obtain  in 
this  group. 
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APPENDIX  I 


First  Questionnaire 


Spirit  River,  Alberta, 
April  23,  194-3 


Principal,  _____  School 

,  Alberta 

Dear  Sir  or  Madam: 

Please  find  enclosed  the  names  of  some 
of  the  students  who  wrote  the  Departmental  Examinations  in 
French  3  last  July.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  write  Yes 
or  No  in  every  column  after  each  name?  Further  comments 
as  to  the  extent  of  any  student  fs  French -language  back¬ 
ground  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

This  information  is  needed  for  a 
province-wide  study  undertaken  with  the  approval  of  the 
University  Faculty  of  Education  and  the  Provincial 
Department  of  Education.  It  is  hoped  to  discover  facts 
which  will  be  of  value  in  improving  the  high  school  pro¬ 
gram  in  French. 

In  case  of  a  student *s  having  left  the 
school  and  district  and  being  unknown  to  you  personally, 

I  hope  you  will  still  be  able  to  ascertain  the  approximate 
French  be c kg round,  perhaps  from  other  pupils  in  the  school. 


'  - 


... 


* 


A  return  envelope  is  enclosed  for  your 


use  • 


Thanking  you  very  much  for  your  co¬ 
operation  and  trusting  to  hear  from  you  shortly,  I  am 


Yours  fraternally, 


R.  0.  Weldon 


French  is 
the  main 
language 
in  home 


Home  is 
bilingual 
including 
French 


This  student 
conv erses 
freely  in 
French 


Reads  in 
French  fairly 
regularly 
newspapers, 
books,  etc. 


Speaks 

correct 

idiomatic 

English 

fluently 


Comment  s 


. 


, 


APPEND  IS  II 


Second  Questionnaire 


Spirit  River,  Alter ta 
October  30,  1943 


Dear  Sir  or  Madam: 

Please  find  enclosed  the  names  of 
students  from  your  school  who  in  July  1944  wrote 
Departmental  examinations  in  French  3*  The  list  is  in¬ 
tended  to  include  all  such  students  except  those  con¬ 
cerning  whom  information  was  kindly  supplied  last  June. 
Would  you  be  good  enough  to  do  the  following  three  things: 

1.  Check  the  names  of  all  students, 
if  any, who  had  any  appreciable  background  in  the  French 
tongue  beyond  that  acquired  through  grade  IX  oral  French 
and  regular  high  school  courses®  In  the  event  of  a 
student’s  having  left  the  district  and  being  unknown  to 
you  personally,  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  get  this  in¬ 
formation,  perhaps  from  other  pupils  in  the  school. 

2®  State  the  number  and  percentage  of 
your  1945-4-q  High  school  students  who  have  some  French 
language  background  beyond  that  gained  in  French  courses 
of  grades  IX  to  XXI®  (Just  fill  in  blanks  in  the  form 
provided ) • 

3.  State  the  number  and  percentage  of 
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your  1943-46  high  school  students  who  have  taken  all  or 
part  of  the  elementary  French  courses  offered  in  the  lower 
grades  in  some  schools  where  there  are  French-speaking 
pupils.  (Blanks  provided) 

The  above  information  is  needed  in  a 
Province-wide  survey  undertaken  with  the  approval  of  the 
University  Faculty  of  Education  and  the  Provincial 
Department  of  Education.  It  is  hoped  to  discover  facts 
which  will  be  of  value  in  improving  the  high  school  program 
in  French.  As  part  of  the  study,  the  1944  answer  papers 
in  French  3  are  being  analysed  for  statistical  light  on  the 
performance  and  needs  of  two  groups  of  students,  1,  those 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  French  except  that  obtained  in 
grade  IX  and  high  school  courses,  and  2,  those  who  have 
some  additional  background  in  this  language.  It  is  planned 
also  to  include  in  the  study  of  brief  consideration  of 
some  problems  and  needs  in  the  field  of  French- language 
instruction  in  Alberta  high  schools.  Accordingly,  I 
should  greatly  appreciate  the  help  of  your  teacher  of 
French  in 

4.  Checking  items,  on  the  three  lists 
numbered  4a,  4b  and  4c  according  to  the  instructions  at 
the  head  of  each  list.  If  the  French  teacher  cares  to 
make  further  comments  or  suggestions  regarding  pr  obi ems 
or  needs  these  will  be  most  welcome.  It  Is  suggested 
that  it  be  made  clear  whether  a  given  comment  applies  to 
only  one  of  the  two  groups  of  students  referred  to  above 
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or  to  both 


Will  you  please  be  sure  to  return  these 
forms  even  if,  as  will  doubtless  be  the  case  in  many 
schools,  none  of  your  students  has  any  French  background? 

A  return  envelope  is  enclosed  for  your 


use. 


Thanking  you  and  your  teacher  of  French 
very  much  for  your  invaluable  assistance  and  trusting  to 
hear  from  you  in  the  very  near  future,  I  am 


Tours  fraternally, 


R*  0.  Weldon. 


, 


. . . 


■ 


2.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  grades  X,  XI,  and 

XII  who  have  some  French  background  in  addition  to  that 
gained  in  courses  of  grades  IX  to  XII  is  . 

This  is  _______  per  cent  of  the  total  enrolment. 

3.  The  number  of  students  who  have  had  French  language 

instruction  in  the  elementary  grades  is  . 

This  is  per  cent  of  the  total  enrolment. 

4.  (For  the  French  Teacher) 

(a )  Obstacles  to  success 

Of  the  following  list  would  you  please 
check  these  items  which  in  your  opinion  are  obstacles  to 
the  full  achievement  of  desirable  objectives.  It  will  be 
understood  that  you  refer  not  just  to  your  own  school 
but  also  to  other  schools  In  Alberta  with  which  you  are 
familiar. 

faulty  curriculum 

Lack  of  continuity  between  the  grade  IX 
approach  and  the  High  school  course. 

Unsuitable  texts 

Glasses  too  large 

Uncertainty  or  confusion  as  to  ob¬ 
jectives 

faulty  teaching  methods 

paucity  of  suitable  reading  material 

inadequate  teacher  training 

teachers  overloaded  with  other  work 
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Beginning  French  too  late  in  the  1 earner fs 
life 
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Pupils  not  convinced  of  the  value  of 
learning  French 

inherent  difficulty  of  the  subject 

aversion  of  pupils  to  sustained  effort 
of  the  type  required 

difficulty  in  maintaining  interest  at 
a  high  level 

lack  of  challenge  in  the  subject  matter 

indifferent  or  antagonistic  attitudes 
in  home  or  community 

poor  selection  of  students  to  study 
French 

undue  emphasis  on  grammar 

undue  emphasis  on  English -French 
translation 

undue  emphasis  on  French- English 
translation 

excess  stress  on  extensive  reading 

excess  stress  on  intensive  reading 

undue  stress  on  speaking 

undue  stress  on  writing 

neglect  of  aural -oral  work 

modern  students1  poor  foundation  in 
English  grammar  * 

lack  of  suitable  realia  and  instructional 
aids 

insufficient  time  allotment  to  French 
inflexibility  of  course 
Add  any  other  obstacles  and  check* 

Underline  what  you  consider  to  be  the  most  serious  obstacle* 


improved  use  of  English 


4*  (c)  Realia 

classes* 


improved  study  habits  transferring  to 
other  subjects 

development  of  aesthetic  appreciation 

Better  socal  personality 

greater  versatility  of  interests 

deeper  respect  for  learning 

increased  happiness 

more  tolerant,  broadminded  attitudes 

more  scientific  attitudes 

looking  up  information  in  French  books, 
using  index,  etc* 

an  appetite  for  reading  in  French 

acceptable  intonation  in  oral  reading 
and  speaking 

Pleas©  check  items  used  by  your 

a  French  club 

socialized  conversation 

singing  of  French  songs 

French  phonograph  records 

French  radio  broadcasts 

French  maps,  pos ters , wall  charts ,  etc* 

silent  films 

dramatization 

sound  films 

correspondence  in  French 


' 


* 


French  papers  or  magazines 
Games  in  French 

French  as  the  principal  language  of 
instruction  in  French  classes 


Comment  s 


V 


APPENDIX  III 
Third  Questionnaire 


Spirit  River,  Alberta 
January  14,  1946 

For  the  Teacher  of  French 
Dear  Sir  or  Madam: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the 

information  provided  last  June.  It  was  of  great  value 
with  only  two  schools  circularized  failing  to  reply. 

In  order  to  complete  the  study,  it  would  help  greatly 
if  your  Teacher  of  French  could  also  find  time  to  do 
the  foil  Giving: 

2.  State  the  number  and  percentage 
of  your  1945-46  High  School  students  who  have  some 
French  language  background  beyond  that  gained  in  French 
courses  of  grades  IX  to  XII.  (Just  fill  in  blanks  in 
the  form  provided.) 

5.  State  the  number  and  percentage 
of  your  1945-46  High  School  students  who  have  taken  all 
or  part  of  the  elementary  French  courses  offered  in  the 
lower  grades  in  some  schools  where  there  are  French- 
speaking  pupils.  (Blanks  provided). 

As  part  of  the  study,  the  1944  answer 
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papers  in  French  three  are  being  analysed  for  statistical 
light  on  the  performance  and  needs  of  two  groups  of 
students,  1.  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  French  be¬ 
yond  grade  IX  oral  French  and  high  school  courses,  and 
2 •  those  who  have  some  additional  background  in  this 
language*  It  is  planned  also  to  include  in  the  study  of 
brief  consideration  of  some  problems  and  needs  in  the 
field  of  French -language  instruction.  Accordingly,  I 
shall  greatly  appreciate  the  help  of  your  teacher  of 
French  in  Alberta  high  schools* 

4.  Checking  items,  on  the  three  lists 
numbered  4a,  4b,  and  4c  according  to  the  instructions  at 
the  head  of  each  list.  If  the  French  teacher  cares  to 
make  further  comments  or  suggestions  regarding  problems 
or  needs  these  will  be  most  welcome.  It  is  suggested 
that  it  be  made  clear  whether  a  given  comment  applies 
to  only  one  of  the  two  groups  or  students  referred  to 
above  or  to  both. 

A  return  envelope  is  enclosed  for  your 


use. 


Thanking  you  and  your  teacher  of  French 
very  much  for  your  invaluable  assistance  and  trusting  to 
hear  from  you  in  the  very  near  future  (in  January  if  at 
all  possible)  ,  I  am 

Yours  fraternally, 


R.  C.  Weldon 
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2.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  grades  X,  XI,  and 
XII  who  have  some  French  background  in  addition  to  that 

gained  in  courses  of  grade  IX  to  XII  is  _  . 

This  is  _ _ _  per  cent  of  the  total  enrolment. 

3.  The  number  of  students  who  have  had  French  language 

instruction  in  the  elementary  grades  is  _ _  . 

This  is  ______  per  cent  of  the  total  enrolment. 

4.  (For  the  French  Teacher) 

(a)  Obstacles  to  success 

Of  the  following  list  would  you  please 
check  these  items  which  in  your  opinion  are  obstacles 
to  the  full  achievement  of  desirable  objectives.  It  will 
be  understood  that  you  refer  not  just  to  your  own  school 
but  also  to  other  schools  in  Alberta  with  which  you  are 
fa  mil iar. 

faulty  curriculum 

lack  of  continuity  between  grade  IX 
approach  and  the  high  school  course 

unsuitable  texts 

classes  too  large 

uncertainty  or  confusion  as  to 
objectives 

faulty  teaching  methods 

paucity  of  suitable  reading  material 

inadequate  teacher  training 

teachers  overloaded  with  other  work 
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beginning  French  too  late  in  the 
1  earner fs  life 
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pupils  not  convinced  of  the  value  of 
learning  French 

inherent  difficulty  of  the  subject 

aversion  of  pupils  to  sustained  effort 
of  the  type  required 

difficulty  of  maintaining  interest  at 
a  high  level 

lack  of  challenge  in  the  subject  matter 

indifferent  or  antagonistic  attitudes 
in  home  or  community 

poor  selection  of  students  to  study 
French 

undue  emphasis  on  grammar 

undue  emphasis  on  Shgl ish-French 
translation 

undue  emphasis  on  French™ English 
translation 

excessive  stress  on  extensive  reading 

excessive  stress  on  intensive  reading 

undue  stress  on  speaking 

undue  stress  on  writing 

neglect  of  aural -oral  work 

modern  students f  poor  foundation  in 
English  grammar 

lack  of  suitable  realia  and  instructional 
aids 

insufficient  time  allotment  to  French 
inflexibility  of  course 
Add  any  other  obstacles  and  check. 

Underline  what  you  consider  to  be  the  most  serious  obstacle. 
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4.  (b)  Objectives 


Of  the  following  objectives  please  check 
those  which  you  believe  to  be  attainable  under  such  favor¬ 
able  conditions  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  follow 
a  systematic  and  thorough  attempt  by  those  in  authority 
to  remove  the  obstacles  checked  under  4  (a).  Include 
only  items  thought  attainable  without  the  sacrifice  of 

more  worthwhile  educational  experiences* 

Of  the  objectives  checked  would  you 

underline  those  which  you  think  are  actually  being 

achieved  in  your  classes. 

reading  for  enjoyment 

reading  for  information 

understanding  spoken  French 

speaking  French 

thinking  in  French 

pronunciation  acceptable  to  natives 

greater  interest  in  life,  thought  and 
outlook  of  French- Canadians 

greater  interest  in  life,  thought  and 
outlook  of  France 

greater  interest  in  foreign  peoples 
gen erally 

better  Canadian  citizenship 

better  world  citizenship 

improved  understanding  of  English 

increased  ability  to  learn  other 
languages 
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4.  (c)  Realla 


classes. 


greater  clarity  of  thought 

improved  use  of  English 

improved  study  habits  transferring  to 
other  subjects 

development  of  aesthetic  appreciation 

better  social  personality 

greater  versatility  of  interests 

deeper  respect  for  learning 

increased  happiness 

more  tolerant,  broadminded  attitudes 

more  scientific  attitudes 

looking  up  information  in  French  books, 
using  index,  etc. 

an  appetite  for  reading  in  French 

acceptable  intonation  in  oral  reading 
and  speaking 

Please  check  items  used  by  your 


a  French  club 

socialized  conversation 

singing  of  French  songs 

French  phonograph  records 

French  radio  broadcasts 

French  maps,  posters,  mil  charts,  etc. 

silent  films 

dramatization 


sound  films 
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correspondence  in  French 
French  papers  or  magazines 
games  in  French 

French  as  the  principal  language  of 
instruction  in  French  classes 


Comments 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  UNIVERSITY  MATRICULATION  EXAMINATIONS  BOARD 

DEPARTMENTAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1944 


FRENCH  3 


Time — 3  hours. 

Note  —  The  total  time  allowed  for  this  paper  is  three  hours.  Distribute  this  time  to 
best  advantage,  reading  the  paper,  answering  the  questions  and  reviewing 
the  work  already  done.  Do  not  spend  too  much  time  on  any  one  question. 

Do  not  write  your  name  on  this  booklet. 

All  your  work,  rough  or  finished,  must  be  done  in  this  booklet.  (Additional 
space  labelled  “For  rough  work”  is  provided  where  required.) 

Rough  work  may  be  done  in  pencil;  finished  work  should  be  done  in  ink. 


CANDIDATE’S  NUMBER 


(For  the  use  of  sub-examiners  only) 


2 


Values 

10  1.  Copiez  les  phrases  suivantes,  en  remplagant  les  mots  en  italique  par  des 

pronoms  convenables: 

Exemple :  II  donne  le  livre  a  Jean.  II  le  lui  donne. 

( a)  II  est  alle  a  la  ville. 


. 7 . . . 

Elle  a  raconte  ceiie  histoire  a  sa  soeur. 

. ^^.^4^....^... 

Avons-nous  envoy e  nos  lettres  a,  nos  amis? 

/  7 

Vous  avez  donne  des  livres  a  Louise. 

. 

0 

11  n’y  a  plus  de  chocolat  au  magasin. 

. r. . .JaJLis. 

Ecrivez  a  droite  la  traduction  des  mots  en  anglais : 

Exemple:  II  est  retourne  (with  her).  avec  elle. 

(f)  (He  who)  veut  reussir,  doit  travailler . 

(g)  II  est  alle  a  l’eglise  (without  them) . . . 

(h)  (Some)  de  ces  robes  sont  cheres . 

(i)  Ces  fleurs-ci  sont  plus  jolies  que  (those) . ^fs#!SL. . 

(j)  Je  n’ai  pas  (what)  j’ai  besoin . 


. 


2.  Trouvez  un  adjectif  de  la  meme  famille  que: 

Exemple :  la  jalousie  jaloux 

la  merveille  . 

le  soin  . 


1  ’affection 
la  paix 
le  bruit 


l 


3 


3.  Mettez  les  verbes  au  passe  defini  (passe  historique) : 


(a)  Nous  (descendre)  . 

la  depense  a  l’hotelier. 


(b)  Le  domestique  (paraitre)  . 

derriere  son  maitre. 


(c)  Le  jeune  homme  se  (tenir) 
l’ombre. 


(d)  Leurs  compagnons  se  (plaindre) 
de  leur  manvais  sort. 


// 


pour  payer 


dans 


4.  Mettez  les  verbes  aux  temps  convenables: 


(a)  Adolphe  (savoir) 
depnis  deux  ans. 

(b)  Ce  (etre)  . . 


. 


.  jouer  du  piano 

demain  le  dix-huit  mars. 


(c)  Comme  on  se  rejouit  que  le  beau  printemps  (venir) 

. . . . . .  enfin ! 

(d)  J ’accepterais  le  poste,  si  le  direeteur  me  V  (offrir)  . . 

(e)  Notre  mere  nous  conseillait  souvent:  “(se  souvenir) 

.  tou jours  de  votre  jeunesse  heureuse.  ” 

(f)  Apprenez  bien  le  francais  de  peur  que  personne  ne  vous 

(comprendre)  . xsCAzttxA&S.. 


/ 


5.  Mettez  les  verbes  en  italique  aux  temps  convenables : 

Le  regiment  des  gardes  se  recrutait  parmi  les  premiers  gentilshommes 
du  royaume,  et  d’Artagnan,  suivre  domestique 

avec  quatre  chevaux  magnifiques,  n®  . ,  malgre 

la  simplicity  de  son  uniforme,  manquer  . . .  de  faire 

sensation.  L’hote  voulait  le  servir  lui-meme;  en  voir . 

eela,  d’Artagnan  faire . . . ....... . apporter  deux  verres,  et 

entamer . . la  conversation. 


[OVER] 
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Values 

10  6.  Donnez  le  contraire  de: 

Exemple :  longue  courte 


4 


9 


rire  . 

la  longueur . 

inquiet  . 

loin  . . 

le  nord . 

Donnez  un  synonyme  de : 
Exemple :  un  soldat 


. . . * . 1 

JLZ:. . 


un  militaire 


la  boutique  .... 
le  commercant 

la  crainte  . 

pourtant  . . 

deceder  . . . 

7.  Ecrivez  en  frangais : 

(a)  The  first  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  forty-four. 


(a)  Mr.  Bricourt  fell  heavily  on  the  sidewalk.  His  overcoat  was  covered  with 
mud. 


. 


. r. . 

(b)  It  would  be  better  for  you  to  learn  to  speak  the  language. 

. fjZr/. .  . . . 

j  f  t~~ 71  ~~r  1  x/  * 

. . . . . 

(c)  Were  you  to  give  this  man  a  glass  of  wine,  he  would  tell  you  the  whole 
story. 


5 


Values 

10  9.  Traduisez  en  frangais : 

I  used  to  go  to  the  village  twice  a  day  to  take  my  meals  at  the  boatman’s 
(le  batelier).  For  our  meal  we  had  bread,  -eggs,  fish,  cheese,  and  a  little  wine. 
After  a  few  days  the  boatman  and  I  were  friends. 

I  sent  him  once  a  week  to  Lausanne,  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  to 
get  some  books  and  newspapers.  I  had  ink,  pencils,  and  paper.  I  spent  the 
rainy  days  reading  and  writing  in  my  room,  and  the  beautiful  days  following 
the  shores  of  the  lake . 


[OVER] 
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Values 

4  10.  Traduisez  en  frangais : 

(a)  He  stopped  deceiving  me:  1  . . 

(b)  While  waiting  for  them.  . 

(c)  Without  listening  to  herf" . . 

(d)  Before  leaving  the  house,*  . 


7  11.  Mettez  en  anglais  les  expressions  en  italique: 

Exemple  :  Paul  venait  de  voir  le  docteur.  had  just  seen 

(1  )  II  a  du  remar quer  que  l’homme  n’a  pas  pu  continuer  sa  route. 


(5  )  Je  tenais  d  vous  dire  ce  qu’elle  est  devenue. 

(6  )  II  a  failli  tomber ,  . 


(7)  Je  partis  pour  le  village.  Chemin  faisant,  je  vis  un  autre  gareon  qui 
avait  un  sifflet. 


■dbf, — 


12.  Repondez  en  francais  par  des  phrases  completes  aux  questions  suivantes : 

Exemple-.  Qu’appelle-t-on  un  quadrupede?  C’est  un  animal  avec  quatre  pattes. 

(1  )  Quel  jour  du  mois  est  la  veille  de  Noel? . . 


(2  )  Qu’est-ee  qu’une  institutrice  ?  . . . . 


(3  )  Combien  pese  un  centimetre  cube  d’eau  pure?.. 

. . . — . 


7 


Values 


10  13. 


(5  )  Comment  appelle-t-on  les  habitants  de  la  Gascogne? . . . 


Indiquez  dans  l’espace  entre  parentheses  a  droite,  le  numero  de  la  reponse 
qui  vous  semble  le  mieux  repondre  a  la  question. 


Exemple :  Un  canard  est  (1)  un  ontil  (2)  une  arme  (3)  un  oiseau 

(4)  nn  quadrupede  (5)  un  arbre.  (3) 


(1  )  Planchet  etait  le  valet  de:  (1)  Porthos  (2)  Grimaud 
(3)  Aramis  (4)  d’Artagnan  (5)  Athos. 


(2  )  La  France  est  plus  grande  que:  (1)  le  Canada  (2)  l’Angleterre  ^ 

(3)  le  Bresil  (4)  la  Russie  (5)  les  Etats-Unis.  ( . aL* . ) 


(3)  Lequel  est  le  plus  petit?  (1)  un  renard  (2)  une  souris  (3)  une 

fourmi  (4)  un  ours  (5)  une  oie.  *  ( . 


(4  )  Richelieu  avait  interdit  (1)  les  duels  (2)  les  gardes  (3)  les  hotel-  / 

leries  (4)  les  mousquetaires  (5)  les  domestiques  .  ( . /Z.. . ) 

(5)  Dans  notre  salon  on  trouve  (1)  une  baignoire  (2)  un  fauteuil 

(3)  un  camion  (4)  un  tracteur  (5)  un  char.  ( . . ) 

(6)  Trouvez  un  outil  de  jardin  (1)  la  tasse  (2)  1 ’aiguille  (3)  le  balai 

(4)  la  pelle  (5)  le  plat.  ( . 3 . ) 

(7  )  On  se  coiffe  avec :  (1)  un  marteau  (2)  un  savon  (3)  une  montre 

(4)  un  peigne  (5)  un  soulier.  ( . / . ) 

(8)  Pour  ne  pas  se  noyer  il  faut  savoir:  (1)  nager  (2)  marquer  ^ 

(3)  nouer  (4)  noircir  (5)  grimper.  ( . .3 . ) 

(9  )  Choisissez  l’animal  domestique  (1)  le  castor  (2)  l’aigle  (3)  la 

dinde  (4)  le  loup  (5)  le  renard.  ( . O- . ) 

(10)  Une  aiguille  sert  a  (1)  cueillir  (2)  cuire  (3)  clouer  ^ 

(4)  brosser  (5)  coudre.  . ) 
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12  14.  Traduisez  en  anglais: 


Les  Obseques  d’un  Pilote  Canadien 


Le  23  juillet,  un  avion  anglais  s’est  abattn  a  4  h.  du  matin,  a  quelques 
kilometres  de  Montlucon.  Sur  les  sept  de  1 ’equipage,  un  *est  tue,  deux  grieve- 
ment  blesses.  Les  qnatre  rescapes  ont  reussi  a  s’enfuir  avec  la  complicite  des 
paysans . 

Les  autorites  allemandes  arrivent  a  6  h.30.  Les  blesses-  sont  transports 
a  la  caserne,  et  le  mort  a  la  morgue  de  l’hopital.  La  population  apprend  que 
les  obseques  de  la  vietime,  un  jeune  Canadien  de  21  ans  auront  lieu  vers 
17  beures ;  aussitot  des  masses  de  fleurs  arrivent  a  1  ’hopital  et  la  f oule  defile 
devant  la  depouille  mortelle  du  jeune  heros. 

Le  commandant  allemand  fait  savoir  qu’il  ne  tolerera  pas  que  la  foule 
suive  au  cimetiere,  et  qu’il  ne  prendra  pas  les  fleurs  envoyees  par  la  population. 

En  effet,  au  cimetiere  les  grilles  sont  fermees,  pendant  que  5,000 
personnes  attendent  la  sortie  des  Boches  en  chantant  la  Marseillaise.  Au  moment 
ou  les  Boches  ressortent,  les  cris  de  “Vive  De  Gaulle”  jaillisent  de  la  foule. 
Des  que  les  grilles  sont  ouvertes,  on  entre  et  chacun  depose  les  fleurs  interdites 
devant  la  tombe. 
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15.  Repondez  en  frangais  a  cinq  des  questions  suivantes.  Vous  pouvez  choisir  les 
cinq  questions  qui  vous  semblent  les  plus  faciles. 


(1)  Qui  est  l’auteur  des  “ Miser ables’,’*?  . . 

(2  )  Les  Pyrenees  forment  la  frontiere  entre  quels  pays? 

. jlA^... . _ _ .-. . 

(3)  Quelle  est  la  date  de  la  fete  nationale  francaise?  ., 


(4)  Qu’appelle-t-on  ‘‘La  Sorbonne”? 


(5)  Dans  quelle  ville  se  trouve  l*arc  de  Triomphe  de  l’Etoile? 

. A-y . &£/Ua!. . ...--lliaiii . 


-A. 


(6)  L’Academie  Francaise  est-elle  une  ecole  de  jeunes  filles,  une  societe 


savante  ou  un  cercle  politique?- . . . 

.....„^^  . . . . :-. 

(7)  Nommez  le  fleuve  qui  traverse  Paris  . .... 


// 
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10  16.  Ne  traduisez  pas  ce  passage.  Lisez-le  attentivement,  puis  repondez  en  frangais 

aux  questions  suivantes : 

Monsieur  de  Turenne,  passant  une  nuit  pres  des  ramparts  de  Paris, 
tomba  entre  les  mains  d’une  bande  de  voleurs  qui  arreterent  son  carrosse. 
Pour  conserver  une  bague  d’or  de  peu  de  valeur,  mais  a  laquelle  il  tenait 
beaucoup,  M.  de  Turenne  leur  promit  cent  louis  d’or,  et  les  voleurs  la  lui 
laisserent.  Le  lendemain  l’un  d’eux  eut  l’audace  d ’alter  chez  lui,  au  milieu 
d’une  grande  compagnie,  lui  demander  a  Poreille  la  somme  promise.  Turenne 
fit  donner  les  cent  louis,  et  avant  de  raconter  1’aventure,  laissa  au  voleur  le 
temps  de  s’eloigner. 

—  Mais  vous  ne  deviez  rien  donner,  dit-on  autour  de  lui,  car  une  promesse 
faite  par  la  force  et  sous  la  menace  n’a  point  de  valeur. 

—  Je  ne  devais  pas  cet  argent  a  ces  coquins,  repondit  Turenne,  je  le 
devais  a  ma  parole,  et  un  honnete  homme  ne  doit  jamais  manquer  a  sa  parole, 
meme  donnee  a  des  fripons. 


(1)  Comment  Turenne  reussit-il  a  garder  sa  bague  d’or? 


. . . 

. . . 


(2)  Pourquoi  le  voleur  avait-il  de  l’audace  d’aller  demander  son  argent? 


(3)  Quel  mot  dans  le  t-exte  indique  que  Turenne  ne  donna  pas  1 ’argent 
lui-meme  ? 


. . . 


(5)  Trouvez  dans  le  texte  trois  mots  presque  synonymes  qui  signifient :  ceux 
qui  prennent  1 ’argent  par  la  force  et  la  menace. 
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16  17.  Ne  traduisez  pas  ce  passage;  lisez-le  attentivement,  puis  repondez  aux  questions 

sur  les  mots  en  italique,  en  frangais. 

A  ee  moment  la  mere  de  Mistral  arrive.  En  un  tour  de  main  la  table 
est  dressee.  Tin  beau  linge  blanc  et  deux  converts.  Je  connais  les  usages  de  la 
maison ;  je  sais  que  lorsque  Mistral  a  du  monde,  sa  mere  ne  se  met  pas  a  table. 
La  pauvre  vieille  femme  ne  connait  que  son  provengal  et  se  sentirait  mal  a  Taise 
pour  causer  avec  des  Francais.  D  ’ailleurs  on  a  besoin  d  ’elle  a  la  cuisine.  Ah ! 
le  joli  repas  que  j  ’ai  fait  ce  matin-la :  un  morceau  de  chevreau  roti,  du  fromage 
de  montagne,  de  la  confiture,  des  figues,  des  raisins  muscats.  Le  tout  arrose  de 
ce  bon  chateauneuf  des  papes  qui  a  une  si  belle  couleur  rose  dans  les  verres. 

(1) 

D  • 


(2) 

y 


Expliquez  ce  que  veut  dire  en  un  tour  de  main . . 

. . . 


Qu’est-ce  que  c’est  que  ce  linge  blanc ? 


JL. 


(3  )  De  quoi  se  compose  un  convert?  . Zdrffa, 


O 


. 


.y . .y. — 


(4  )  Que  veut  dire  avoir  du  monde?  . 


> 


(7  )  Sur  quelle  plante  poussent  les  raisins?  . . . 


L 


(8  )  D’apres  ce  recit,  qu’est-ce  que  le  chateauneuf  des  papes?., 

.  . . 


i 
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8  18.  Traduisez  en  anglais: 

Athos  entra  sans  defiance  et  tira  deux  pistoles  pour  payer:  l’hote 
etait  seul  et  assis  devant  son  bureau,  dont  un  des  tiroirs  etait  entr  ’ouvert. 
II  prit  1 ’argent  que  lui  presenta  Athos,  le  tourna  et  le  retourna  dans  ses  mains, 
et  tout  a  coup,  s’ecriant  que  la  piece  etait  fausse,  il  declara  qu’il  allait  le  faire 
arreter,  lui  et  son  compagnon,  comme  faux  monnayeurs. 

—  Drole,  dit  Athos,  en  marchant  sur  lui,  je  vais  te  couper  les  oreilles. 

Au  meme  instant  quatre  hommes  armes  jusqu’aux  dents  entrerent  par 
les  portes  de  cote  et  se  jeterent  sur  Athos. 
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